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“This | Believe...” 


What Does “the Company” 
Have to Say? 


By Alexander Heron 


pnt EMPLOYEES ask questions, who Is 
going to answer them? When house 
organs, bulletin boards, speakers, annual re- 
ports, or personal letters have aroused the 
interest of an employee in any subject of 
concern to him, where is he to go for more 
facts, more explanation? In most cases it 
will be someone to whom the employee can 
talk—does talk—naturally and often, and who 
at the same time is, in the mind of the em- 
ployee, part of the management. In most 
cases the employee will reveal his interest 
and direct his questions to his immediate 
work supervisor, for in a natural and in- 
evitable way, this supervisor is “the com- 
pany’ to the average employee. 
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THE 

PROSPECTS 
ARE 
BRIGHT! 
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_- YEAR, Americans took home 

more wages and spent more 
money than ever before in_ this 
country’s history. One expert esti- 
mates that Americans made—and 
spent—enough money in 1956 to 
feed, shelter, and clothe the entire 
population of the planet. But the 
startling news is that economists 
fully expect 1957 to be an even 
better year! 

What does this mean specifically 
to the consumer? Will he be able 
to afford that new car or vacation 
trip? Or will he find himself fighting 
a losing battle against high living 
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costs? Much will depend, of course, 
on how the individual manages his 
finances. Before seeing how the 
average consumer will be affected, 
however, it may be helpful to take 
a look at the over-all economic situ- 
ation. Here is what most of the ex- 
perts are predicting for the months 
ahead: 

1. At least a 3 per cent increase 
in total production and serv- 
ices. Gross national product is 
expected to climb to at least 
$420 billion, and perhaps as 
high as $430 billion—an all- 
time high. 
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2. Personal income will rise by 
$16 billion a year. The total of 
people’s income is expected to 
hit a high-water mark of $335 
billion. 

3. Consumer spending will in- 
crease 4 per cent, up to $274 
billion. This will also set a new 
record. 

4. Government spending — for 
goods and services will in- 
crease to $51 billion, a jump 
of $4 billion. 


What will it mean? 


If all these predictions come true, 
here is what the consumer can ex- 
pect to find during 1957. 

More Income: Pay checks will be 
a little fatter for most wage earners 
and persons on salary, but some 
companies will resist new general in- 
creases. The average manufacturing 
worker can expect to earn $82 per 
week, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. There will be less 
overtime work during the second 
half of 1957. Any chances of pay 
cuts, however, are remote. On the 
contrary, a few experts think the 
minimum wage may be raised again, 
this time to $1.25 an hour. U.S. 
News & World Report estimates 
that individual income may rise as 
much as 3.5 per cent by the end of 
the year, Any savings you can put 
away will be so much gravy, because 
of near-record high interest rates. 

Higher Cost of Living: Despite 
higher incomes, it will be tougher to 


save money. Reason: higher prices 
for almost everything from a pound 
of sirloin steak to a gallon of gas. 
The annual survey of leading econ- 
omists conducted by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation indicates that both con- 
sumer and wholesale price indexes 
will continue to climb. This year, 
however, wage increases probably 
will more than offset the increased 
cost of living. 


More Jobs: Last year a record 
65 million persons had jobs. This 
year employment is expected to 
reach close to 66 million. The job 
boom is expected to hit its high 
point during the next six months, to 
be followed by a slight leveling-off 
and stabilized period by 1958. 
Economists anticipate that 800,000 
new jobs will open up during 1957, 
chiefly as a result of new plant and 
equipment expenditures. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce estimates 
that business spent $35 billion on 
such expansion during 1956. Pre- 
dictions for this year range from 
$37 billion all the way up to $40 
billion. With pay checks bigger than 
ever, and millions of workers under 
long-term contract, economists see 
little likelihood of extended labor 
trouble. 

Higher Taxes: There are no 
broad tax cuts in sight for 1957. If 
anything, the experts say, taxes will 
be higher in some states and in 
many communities because of rising 
municipal costs. Federal, state, and 
local governments plan to spend 


$5.9 billion on new roads alone. 
The Social Security tax, which was 
increased recently from 2 to 2% 
per cent, also will take a bigger bite 
out of almost everyone’s pay check. 

Tighter Credit: The year 1957 
definitely will be a good year in 
which to save, and a poor year to 
borrow. If you must borrow, better 
be prepared to pay stiffer interest 
rates. Money probably will remain 
scarce until late spring, or even 
longer, if the government decides 
that the Federal Reserve Board's 
“tight” money policy is an effective 
weapon against rising prices and 
wages. 

Fewer New Houses: The vast 
majority of new houses will cost more 
money. There also will be fewer 
built during the future months. 
Some optimists still think 1957 will 
be another 1,000,000-home year, or 
better. But most economists predict 
that new house construction will dip 
below the million-unit mark for the 
first time in several years. 

Anyone planning to buy a house 
should expect to pay at least 5 per 
cent interest for mortgage money. 
In some parts of the country, banks 
will demand 6 per cent. Since there 
is less money to lend, they'll prob- 
ably get it, too. Older houses, built 
15 or more years ago, are a better 
buy, but the problem of securing 
mortgage money for these may be 
even more acute. 

More Cars: More cars will be 
built during 1957, but they'll also 
carry a higher price tag. Last year 
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car sales, and production, dropped 
slightly. Detroit has a habit of 
bouncing back from a mediocre 
year with resounding sales. New car 
prices will be the highest in history, 
but the auto industry still expects to 
sell around 6,500,000 cars or more 
before 1958 rolls around. Here 
again, tighter credit probably will 
make financing a car more difficult. 
Don’t be surprised if you have to 
plunk down one third of the pur- 
chase price in order to get a loan. 

Miscellaneous: It may cost four 
cents to mail a letter before the end 
of 1957, if the U. S. Post Office has 
its way. It will cost more to go to 
the doctor or dentist in °57. Also 
more to get your hair cut. Many 
train and bus companies are ex- 
pected to seek a boost in commuta- 
tion fares in the near future. The 
travel boom for tourists will con- 
tinue, however, and early reserva- 
tions will be the rule, rather than the 
exception. 

On the credit side, more banks 
will give a fat 3 per cent interest on 
savings accounts. Competition is ex- 
pected to become sharper between 
merchants, especially if inventories 
continue to build up at a rapid rate. 
The customer will benefit from this 
if he looks for clearance sales and - 
price cutting. Discount houses will 
continue to bloom all over the place. 
Shopping centers will be bigger and 
better than ever. Highways will start 
getting a new look as the federal 
government embarks on the greatest 
road-building program in the world. 


A minority report 


Even with all the signs pointing to 
a banner year, however, a few econ- 
omists have reservations as to how 
big the boom will be, and how long 
it will last. Some observers are 
- troubled by what they consider to 
be “soft spots” in the nation’s 
economy, i.e., reduced profits, the 
tightest money market in 23 years, 
and a gradual slowdown of business 


spending. Others are concerned over ° 


the ever-present threat of inflation; 
they feel that the government’s plan 
to increase defense spending by 
nearly $3 billion this year will add 
to the danger of runaway inflation. 
Economists, at least a few of them, 
also are worried over the shortages 
of labor and materials that crop up 
from time to time. Some of them 
feel that this situation may get 
worse before it gets better. 

It should be noted that all the 
forecasts and predictions hinge on a 
mighty important “if.” /f there is a 
global war—or even a lesser one— 
then all bets are off as far as busi- 
ness forecasts are concerned. For, 
as the recent Suez Canal crisis so 
vividly demonstrated, international 
troubles have a habit of upsetting 
the economic applecart. 


Two cars in every garage? 


Barring a major war, however, 
the year 1957 should leave almost 
everyone a little better off finan- 
cially. Admittedly, a great deal de- 
pends upon whether or not business 


carries out its plans for widespread 
plant expansion and improvement. 
And a lot depends, of course, on the 
individual consumer. Will he be 
willing to spend a sizable part of his 
income for goods and services he 
wants, but doesn’t really need? Will 
he be in the market for a second 
television set for the home, an ex- 
tension telephone for upstairs, or 
even a second family automobile? 

A few economists aren't sure that 
he will. Yet, most of the experts 
fee! there is a good chance that the 
American consumer will purchase 
even more products than he did last 
year. They point out that the na- 
tion’s booming population (more 
than 4 million babies were born in 
1956 alone), plus untapped con- 
sumer markets, will provide the 
added customers needed for the 
future. One 1956 survey, for in- 
stance, discovered that 27 per cent 
of the families in the United States 
still did not own an automobile. 
This is just one of the many factors 
cited to support the optimistic out- 
look for °57. 


A long-range view 


Though the forecast for the 
months ahead is generally promis- 
ing, the long-range forecast is even 
rosier. By 1960, according to sur- 
vey findings of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, the average American 
worker will be producing eight times 
as much per hour as his grandfather 
did in 1850. And within a few dec- 
ades, a worker will be able to turn 
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out as much in seven hours as he 
now produces in a 40-hour week. 
Haig Babian, executive director 
of the Institute of Economic Affairs 
(New York University), foresees a 
four-day, 32-hour week by 1975. 
And some production workers, he 


points out, will be earning as much 
as $3.90 per hour. Babian, a rank- 
ing economist, also predicts that the 
average family income, in terms of 
present dollars, will reach the equiv- 
alent of $8,000 per year! 

—J. J. 


Haunting Business Prose 


MANY A BUSINESS LETTER continues to be haunted by words and phrases 
that give their readers the creeps. Are you depriving any of these “letter 


ghosts” of a well-earned rest? 


Accommodate you 
According to our records 
Acquaint us with the facts 
Be in a position to 

Beg to advise 

Enclosed herewith 
Entertain your suggestion 
In answer to your letter of 
In line with our agreement 
In the near future 

In view of the above 

In the interim 

I remain 

It is our opinion 

My attention has been called 
Please find enclosed 

Please furnish 

Please permit me 
Referring to your favor 
Relative to 

Thanking you in advance 
Tendered 

The enclosed instrument 
Your esteemed patronage 
Your valued order 

We have reviewed our records 
We wish to notify you 

We wish to state 

We note from your letter 


Parlor, bedroom, and bath? 

The most worn out of all. 
Pleased to meet you. 

Standing up or sitting down? 
Really touching. 

Why “herewith’’? “Is” does it. 
At cocktails and dinner? 

Why else are you writing? 
Doesn’t “as agreed” do it? 
Christmas, Easter, or when? 
Aren’t we all? 

“Meanwhile” will do it. 

Sounds funereal. 

“We feel” is less pompous. 
Where to? 

Finders keepers? 

Modern or colonial? 

Do you want written permission ? 
Valentine’s or Saint Patrick’s? 
Niece or nephew? 

Aren’t you taking a lot for granted? 
Sounds like a juicy steak. 
Forceps, stethoscope, or what? 
Sounds too mushy. 

Some more “hearts and flowers.” 
You must be tired. 

Are you a process server? 

Why not just say it? 

Where else would you see it? 


Add your own pe(s) ts to this list—then bury them! 


—Letter Slants (R. H. Morris Associates, Newtown, Conn. ) 


PROGRESS IS not an accident, but a necessity. 
—HERBERT SPENCER 
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By R. J. Simpson 


Employee Information Director 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Most managers recognize the necessity of keeping their people 


informed. But there’s an equally important job to do in developing 


more reasonable expectations of company communications. 


EVERYBODY everything 

immediately seems to be what 
many people consider good com- 
munications,” a businessman said 
recently at a club luncheon. “I had 
an experience over on the North 
Side the other day that made me 


think so. A fellow was raising par- 
ticular cain because he hadn't heard, 
ahead of everybody else, that the 
company’s branch plant had hired a 
new assistant manager. 

“He was just one hour behind a 
fellow manager in hearing about it, 
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but you’d think some crime had 
been committed. ‘Communications 
are terrible in my plant,’ he told 
me, ‘You might say they’re nonex- 
istent.” And he went on for about 
five minutes on the subject. It struck 
me that he has a poor conception 
of good communications.” 


Unreasonable demands? 


That manager’s emotional, un- 
reasonable expectations had no re- 
lation to actual “need to know.” He 
told himself that it was an insult 
not to get all the news ahead of the 
next man. An hour’s delay, even a 
day’s, in getting news of the ap- 
pointment of an assistant manager 
by a branch plant couldn't do him 
five cents’ worth of harm, though 
his emotional upset probably did 
him no good. Were he to demand 
prevention of such delays, he could 
be the cause of a costly interference 
with really important communica- 
tions. 

What tack he’d take would de- 
pend on his nature. For example, 
he might go directly to his boss and 
ask for an explanation. He might 
demand that he be invited to sit in 
on more staff conferences. He might 
set up some type of “improved” in- 
teroffice communication system on 
his own, to cope with the situation 
as he saw it. Or he might just quietly 
brood over having been “passed 
over” once again (or so it seems to 
him) in the communication process. 

But, assuming that the informa- 


tion was not immediately vital to his 
own job, any of these courses of 
action would represent a diversion 
from more important matters to 
which he should be giving his energy 
and attention. 

Communication, everyone agrees, 
is important. But not communication 
for its own sake. For in the sharing 
of information within a company, 
there is an inevitable point of di- 
minishing returns. The manager who 
fails to recognize this may be labor- 
ing under a mistaken notion—which 
he unwittingly passes on to his 
workers—of what it’s reasonable to 
expect from a company communica- 
tion program. Many talks and ar- 
ticles to which managers are exposed 
have the same effect. They imply 
that you can go on indefinitely telling 
more and more people more about 
the business. One of the realities of 
company growth, however, is that 
more people are going to know less 
about it as time goes on. They must, 
of course, know about what affects 
them immediately. But in a growing 
company, the volume of information 
increases. Inevitably less and less of 
the total mass of it can be given to 
or used by any one person. Adijust- 
ment to these changes is neither 
smooth nor painless. 


Evaluating the need 


“There are really only two kinds 
of people,” an editor once con- 
tended, “You'll find those who feel 
they'll lose face if they don’t know 


everything that’s going on, and those 
who work the other side of the street 
and pad their egos by demonstrating 
how much news is beneath their 
notice.” 

He could have mentioned a third 
kind—the ones who soberly appraise 
their need for news and information, 
consider the economics of its de- 
livery to them, and develop reason- 
able expectations. 

How many types of news and in- 
formation do you absolutely have to 
get, complete, immediately, without 
exceptions or omissions? 

How many types are equally vital 
—except that you can wait a while 
to hear about them? 

Finally, in what categories of 
news and information can you ac- 
cept less than 100 per cent cover- 
age? 

The importance of answering 


these questions lies in the fact that . 


complete and immediate communi- 
cation to everyone costs like fury. 
To make absolutely certain that the 
manager mentioned earlier would 
never miss an item of news like the 
appointment of a manager in a 
branch plant—and in fact, would get 
the news ahead of other people— 
would require an elaborate setup 
and cost a fortune. You could im- 
prove his chances of doing so at 
much less expense, but that wouldn't 
satisfy him unless he re-examined 
his expectations. 

Primary responsibility for good 
communications rests with every 
person in management who origi- 


nates news or information. It’s the 
job of managers, up and down the 
line, to see that it gets through to 
the right people in time, is under- 
stood, and is acted upon. They also 
should make sure it does not take 
the time of people who aren't con- 
cerned. 


Developing realistic expectations 


People on the receiving end have 
a responsibility, too. They should 
try to be reasonable in their expec- 
tations and demand costly, complete 
coverage in communications only 
when nothing short of it will do. 
They will need to revise their ex- 
pectations as their company grows. 
Information multiplies in volume as 
the number of people increases. 
Meanwhile, the organization charts 
are lengthening and becoming more 
elaborate. It becomes less and less 
possible for any one person to know 
everything that’s going on. 

Expectations, build up over long 
periods. What can a supervisor do to 
make them reasonable? He can start 
by analyzing each apparent break- 
down in communications as it af- 
fected his department. Was it a real 
slip-up or could he explain that it 
was due to necessary selectivity or 
inescapable difficulties in passing the 
word along? Did it affect both pro- 
duction and morale or morale alone? 
If feelings were hurt, were they en- 
tirely justifiable or were they unde- 
sirable sensitivities that might re- 
spond to education? 
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Every reaction he has to com- 
munications problems will be re- 
flected in his group’s attitudes. If he 
is to get anywhere in reducing 
unreasonable expectations, he has 
to gain a reputation for being 
concerned that employees receive 
important news. He can never say 
or even imply, “That news isn’t im- 
portant to you. Don’t be bothered 
by the fact you didn’t get it,” but he 
can set a good example. 

Group discussion of a recent com- 
munications mishap can be recom- 
mended in some situations. In other 
cases, perhaps most times, it’s ad- 
visable to wait and introduce the 
topic when it can be discussed more 


abstractly, less personally, in better 
perspective. A good session can be 
conducted on the purposes and limi- 


tations of the company’s bulletin 


system or other publications. 

Whatever conference technique 
he uses, it should not be too difficult 
to bring out the physical and eco- 
nomic side of keeping people 
informed. Promoting sympathetic 
understanding of the company’s 
problems in any field helps improve 
communications. There’s no reason 
why every manager in a company 
should not try to promote better un- 
derstanding of the communication 
process itself—and the problems it 
inevitably entails. @ 


That Extra Something 


ALL DOCTORS have a certain fundamental knowledge of anat- 
omy, drugs, and the symptoms of common diseases. The thing 
that distinguishes the top-grade physician from the run-of- 
the-mill one is that the former has something more than this 
fundamental knowledge. The same is true of a lawyer, a 
preacher, an educator, a business manager. 

Mayor LaGuardia used to say that the most irritating re- 
mark anybody could make of him was to say that he was an 
honest mayor. “Of course I am honest,” he said. “That ought 
to be taken for granted. It is what I am beyond that which 
proves whether I am a good mayor or not.” 

A recent book on salesmanship quotes one businessman as 
saying that the success of his firm’s selling program lay in the 
discovery “‘that most of the differences between average people 
and top people could be explained in three words. The top 
people did what was expected of them—and then some! They 
met their obligations and responsibilities fairly and squarely— 
and then some! They could be counted on in an emergency— 
and then some!” 

This was summed up years ago by Robert Browning, who 
said: 

The little more and how much it is! , 

—Louis W. Robey in The Clarkson Letter 
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The Performance Interview 


MAKE IT MORE SPECIFIC 


Rating interviews often tend to be vague. 


Here’s how to make them more factual. 


PERFORMANCE RAT- 
INGS,”’ One top. executive re- 
cently declared, “are nothing better 
than exercises in penmanship if 
they're simply destined for the files 
anyway!” He was referring to the 
fact that employee ratings—which 
are made periodically in some form 
or other in most companies today— 
are still doing only half a job for 
many supervisors. True, they are 
a kind of balance sheet of a work- 


er’s strengths and weaknesses on the 
job. As such, they are often used 
by management as a basis for decid- 
ing On a rate increase or determin- 
ing whether and how a man should 
be advanced. But employee develop- 
ment is, in the last analysis, self- 
development. Over the long haul, a 
man writes his own ticket for ad- 
vancement; he just needs some guid- 
ance along the way. And nothing 
is of greater usefulness in helping 
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a promising worker to progress 
or in bringing a less satisfactory 
worker up to par than a genuine 
meeting of minds with his boss 
about where his specific strengths 
and weaknesses lie. 

Most supervisors do make a con- 
scientious effort to sit down from 
time to time with their workers and 
tell them, in summary, what the 
score is. But too often they learn 
just that. They fail, in the process, 
to find out exactly where or how 
they made their hits—or their strikes 
and errors. A man whose perform- 
ance isn’t satisfactory in all respects 
may even leave such an abbreviated 
interview—assuming he feels he’s 
been treated fairly—with a vague re- 
solve to “do better” in the future. 
But if he hasn’t been set straight on 
the specifics, where does he take it 
from there? 

The following are some guides 
for keeping the performance inter- 
view factual and adapting it to the 
needs of the individual: 

I. Document your rating. The 
more concrete the information a su- 
pervisor can bring to the rating in- 
terview, the more likely it is that 
he'll be able to achieve a real meet- 
ing of minds. He can cite specific 
illustrations and actual instances of 
good and poor performance, and he 
will be prepared to meet any dis- 
agreement or questions the worker 
may express. 

Wherever possible, quantitative 
measures should be used in evaluat- 
ing an employee’s work. In the case 
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of a production worker, for instance, 
production records and scrap and 
rework data might be reviewed. Ab- 
sence records and notations of dis- 
ciplinary action may buttress other 
areas of the rating. On the positive 
side, so do worth-while suggestions 
the man has made, examples of out- 
standing accomplishments, and ac- 
tions or performance “above and 
beyond the call of duty.” 


Previous merit ratings are also 
good sources to consult. On what 
factors was he given a low rating 
the last time around? How much, if 
any, improvement has taken place 
since then? 


It's also a good idea to take a 
“refresher” look at the man’s over- 
all personnel record. Discussions of 
wage increases do not necessarily 
belong in the performance _inter- 
view, but the supervisor should be 
prepared for the fact that a worker 
may introduce them. In any event, 
he should consult the records to de- 
termine how the worker has pro- 
gressed thus far in terms of jobs 
and pay, and the date and amount 
of his last increase. The supervisor 
should also know in advance all the 
facts about the rate range on the 
job. On the subject of promotion, 
he should consider the realistic 
chances for advancement and what 
specific skills the man must develop 
in order to qualify. 

2. Gear it to the present level 
or quality of the employee's per- 
formance. When the man’s per- 
formance is not up to par, it may 


be relatively easy to isolate the areas 
in which he needs to develop. There 
are clear-cut problems to be ex- 
- plored and discussed. But when a 
person is already doing good or 
superior work, the temptation may 
be to let well enough alone. Such 
people, however; can usually de- 
velop further—in fact they are the 
most likely candidates for develop- 
ment—and it’s simply taking the line 
of least resistance to dismiss them 
with a vague “everything’s fine,” or 
“just keep up the good work.” 
Though they do not have major 
problems, these’ workers deserve 
thoughtful counseling, too. 

In its management guide to the 
performance interview, the Chrysler 
Corporation has this to say about 
appraisal interviews with the man 
who is doing “acceptable” work: 


The chances are .. . that he’ is 
not average in every respect. He 
will do a better job in some areas 
than in others. The areas in which 
his performance is below average 
and those in which his perform- 
ance is above average are the ones 
to concentrate on in your discus- 
sion. . . . If you consider the sub- 
ordinate’s performance to be aver- 
age in most areas, it may mean 
that you are undecided as to how 
effective his performance really is 
and that you lack sufficient in- 
formation about his work... . 

The subordinate who is doing 
average work may be capable of 
doing better. He may feel that he 
is doing enough now to get by and 
that there is no need to put forth 
any more effort. Point out to him 
that people are expected to im- 
prove their performance as they get 
more experience. Explain, also, 
that he must raise the level of his 
performance if he is to be given 
more responsibility. 


Speaking of the subordinate 


whose work is superior in certain 
respects, the Chrysler guide points 
out that the areas in which he is 
“average” are likely to be his weak- 
nesses. By concentrating on these 
areas, the supervisor can often help 
him to achieve better balance in his 
over-all performance. But he should 
not attach exaggerated importance 
to minor problems or flaws. 

In the case of the rare subordi- 
nate who is doing an outstanding job 
in most areas of his work, you can 
help him develop by considering 
specifically how he can broaden the 
experience he already has and make 
greater use of his abilities. 


3. Relate the “factors” to the 
actual demands of his job. 
For example, if the rating sheet 
calls for an evaluation of the em- 
ployee’s “judgment,” consider how 
much the judgment factor actually 
enters into his job. If he is an as- 
sembly worker, such factors as 
speed and precision may be far 
more important. Remember that one 
rating form may be used for people 
at widely differing levels and jobs; 
and the factors don’t apply with 
equal force to all jobs. Neither 
should they be given equal weight 
in the interview. 

Of course, the worker should un- 
derstand what the factors covered 
in the rating sheet mean. If the 
terms used seem vague or ambigu- 
ous, they should be clarified at the 
outset. In its training manual, one 
company cites the case of a new su- 
pervisor who was puzzled by the 
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evaluation he had been given by his 
boss. In the course of the interview, 
his superior happened to comment 
that the man was “impatient.” As 
this chap later commented, “If I’m 
impatient with people, that’s a seri- 
ous fault. If I’m impatient to get the 
work out, that’s good. I wish some- 
body would tell me which it is.” 

4. Make it specific in terms 
of future development plans. 
In the course of a conversation 
about the employee’s present status, 
some time should be devoted to 
considering his future activities and 
improvement. As specific strengths 
and weaknesses are brought out in 
the interview, some plans for future 
development will suggest them- 
selves. Others will require careful 
working out. In order to counsel the 
worker, the supervisor should know 
the opportunities available, their re- 
quirements, and the man’s qualifica- 
tions. From his day-to-day observa- 
tions, the supervisor can get a pretty 
good idea of the person’s interests 
and aptitudes. But psychological 
and trade tests can also furnish help- 
ful data. If the employee’s potenti- 
alities fall considerably short of his 
apparent goals, the supervisor can 
help him reconcile the two in order 
to plan a realistic development pro- 
gram. 

Whenever he talks to a subor- 
dinate about his future, however, the 
supervisor must be wary of overen- 
thusiasm, of making promises of 
promotion that he may not be able 
to keep. If they are to pay off, de- 
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velopment goals must be attainable. 

It’s also important to consider the 
direction in which future develop- 
ment should go. Is the person a 
good bet for promotion, or is the 
problem to get him to do better 
where he is? In either case, of 
course, he may need to improve his 
performance on his present job; or 
if he’s going to move ahead he may 
have to acquire additional technical 
and personal skills. And what about 
the older worker who has done a 
satisfactory job in the same spot for 
many years? The chances are that 
at this late date no major changes 
in his performance are likely, no 
hidden potentialities will come dra- 
matically to the fore. He may pre- 
fer, in any event, to stay where he is. 

This raises another question that 
applies to many workers: Does the 
individual necessarily want to ad- 
vance? Promotion isn’t everybody's 
dish, though we tend to assume that 
every member of the workforce is 
hoping for it. Many people would 
be disturbed by the prospect of 
added responsibility and feel that 
the increased pay and _ prestige 
aren't worth the headaches that go 
with them. Women—especially mar- 
ried women—often feel this way and 
don’t want a job that will make in- 
roads into the time and energy they 
prefer to devote to their personal 
lives. 

5. Adapt your approach to the 
employee’s reactions during the 
interview. It takes skill and prac- 
tice to conduct a good performance 


interview, for the object is to get 
the person to see for himself what 
the problems are, and to find out 
the solutions. Sometimes it’s hard 
to tell just how he’s reacting to the 
interview, or—if he’s reacting badly 
—how to change his attitude. 

The average successful employee 
will accept the evaluation and in- 
dicate a willingness to improve. He 
may express genuine surprise at 
some aspects of the evaluation, and 
ask for more information, but his 
response will be positive and 
friendly rather than defensive or an- 
tagonistic. Others may disagree 
with the evaluation, but in a con- 
Structive and unemotional way. If 
both parties approach the problems 
with an open mind, they can usually 
reconcile their differences. 

For most people, the performance 
interview in which the employee be- 
comes emotional or argumentative 
is the most difficult to handle. But 
as with any other type of problem 
interview, the first job of the super- 
visor is to hear him out, attempt to 
get at causes. The supervisor should 
be sympathetic, of course, but un- 
der no circumstances should he re- 

treat from a reasonable point of 


view—that would weaken his stand. 

Though such situations may be 
difficult to handle, no reaction at all 
or agreement that is too complete or 
too easily won may be even harder 
to cope with in the long run. The 
supervisor may suspect that the em- 
ployee does not understand or is re- 
serving his objections, but he still 
may be unable to bring them out in 
the open. 

Where the employee seems to 
agree, the rater must be sure that 
his agreement is real—that it is not 
a device for complimenting the 
counselor and thereby avoiding em- 
phasis upon his need to improve. 
Some people take refuge in easy 
agreement when they're criticized. 
By capitulating, they seem to think 
they can avoid stern insistence on 
direct and immediate steps for im- 
provement. 

Accordingly, it’s a good idea, af- 
ter securing agreement on the evalu- 
ation, to get the man to commit 
himself to doing something about it. 
For this is the payoff of the inter- 
view, which is aimed not only at 
promoting understanding but at de- 
veloping specific plans for action. @ 

—F. W. 


WHEN NOTHING SEEMS TO HELP, I go and look at a stone-cutter 
hammering away at his rock,. perhaps a hundred times without 
as much as a crack showing in it. Yet, at the hundred-and-first 
blow it will split in two, and I know it was not that blow that 
did it, but all that had gone before. 


— JACOB A. RIS 
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A Case Study 


By J. Paul Sticht 


Vice-President 


Campbell Soup Company 


discontent. Day-to-day relationships 
with the union were bad, and so was 


worker morale. The strain was more 


ERHAPS I CAN best illustrate the 
basic premise of this article by 


P 


sub- 


relating a story about a small 
sidiary of a large company. 


than this subsidiary could stand and 


in time it became sick and neurotic. 
Fortunately, the parent company 
was doing well, and could afford to 


spend a great deal of money on 


This subsidiary, like many com- 
panies in recent years, had grown 


up beset by government regulations, 


militant labor unions, and employee 
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the subsidiary. Consultants were 
brought in. They sampled _ the 
opinion of the employees and they 
drew up reports. They checked on 
the attitude of all foremen and they 
drew up reports. They asked people 
what they thought about the com- 
pany and they drew up reports. 
Then they said it was all a matter 
of human relations and communica- 
tions. 
Thereupon, the subsidiary began 
to send newsletters and newspapers 
to the employees. It put up informa- 
tion racks and posters, stuck mes- 
sages in the employees’ pay enve- 
lopes, and gave everybody tests. 
But, somehow, none of this seemed 
to help the situation or to improve 
the relationship between the com- 
pany and the union. This was. all the 
more strange because everyone had 
free insurance, a pension plan, rest 


periods, holidays, vacations, and 
more money. Still, nobody was 
happy. 


Then suddenly, the parent com- 
pany, beset by tougher competition 
and the cancellation of some con- 
tracts, found itself in financial trou- 
ble, and a new general manager was 
sent to the subsidiary. He didn't 
know much about psychology, but 
he did know that if things didn’t get 
better there wouldn't be any sub- 
sidiary to worry about. He knew 
that every employee must under- 
stand how competition can eventu- 
ally undersell any company where 
people are not turning in a fair day’s 


work. And he saw it as the fore- 
man’s job to instill this understand- 
ing. He decided that there was no 
point in having sensible production 
standards and fair rules unless they 
were adhered to on the firing line, 
and this, too, he saw as the fore- 
man’s job. Finally, the only way he 
saw to reduce strife and costly dis- 
putes with the union—dissension that 
reverberated on the morale of the 
entire work group—was to get the 
supervisor on the firing line to learn 
to live with the union contract, to 
see to it that all the provisions of 
the agreement were applied fairly 
and interpreted uniformly. In short, 
he insisted that it was management’s 
job to manage. 

What was the result? The em- 
ployees liked it, the supervisors 
liked it, and strangely enough, after 
the original shock, the union began 
to like it. Antagonism between com- 
pany and union subsided; people 
began to work together more pro- 
ductively. The standards for em- 
ployee performance and for the fair 
and uniform handling of employees 
had already been spelled out in the 
union agreement. But they did not 
acquire real meaning until supervis- 
ors accepted their responsibility for 
the day-to-day administration of the 
contract. 


Getting back to fundamentals 


Now, admittedly, this story is an 
oversimplification, and is certainly 
not meant to cast aspersions on 
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management consultants. Their out- 


standing contribution to American 
industry is too well known to be 
questioned. 

Nor does it in any way reflect 
upon the various devices that man- 
agement uses to communicate with 
workers or to sound out their atti- 
tudes. These are extremely valuable 
—but only if a real job is being done 
at the operating level. 

There are, of course, many fac- 
tors which are important in building 
good labor relations. But at Camp- 
bell’s we think that there is one fac- 
tor so basic that no labor-relations 
program can be successful without 
it. This is the necessity for front-line 
supervisors to understand the com- 
pany’s philosophy, policies, and pro- 
gram, and to implement these things 
in their day-to-day relationship with 
employees and union representa- 
tives. This point of view has been 
expressed many times—yet how of- 
ten do we see top company and 
union representatives participating 
in elaborate contract negotiations 
with no substantial follow-through 
at the supervisory level? 

At Campbell’s we feel that the 
company must not only have a defi- 
nite labor-relations philosophy; it 
must not only know what it wants 
to do; but its executives, its em- 
ployees, the union. representatives, 
and most of all its front-line super- 
vision must be aware of this philos- 
ophy and the company’s program 
for carrying it out. We think that 
this can be done only through day- 
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only by 
making sure that everyone who lives 
under the contract understands its 
operation. 


to-day communication, 


Basic precepts for supervisors 


Fundamentally, as has been said, 
the company must have a philoso- 
phy of management and a program 
to carry it out. In our opinion, it is 
the responsibility of the job foreman 
or supervisor to understand both the 
philosophy and the program. He 
should further understand that the 
day-to-day administration of the 
union contract is a part of that pro- 
gram and must be conducted fairly 
and impartially. This means accept- 
ing the following principles: 

1. The most important employer- 
employee relationship is that of the 
employee and his immediate super- 
visor. We think that the importance 
of this relationship cannot be over- 
emphasized, and further, that this 
relationship need not be jeopardized 
or destroyed by the presence of 
union stewards. 

2. The foreman must know his 
employees in order to recognize 
their needs and problems. The prac- 
tice of this precept alone can save 
hundreds of grievances. 

3. The foreman must know the 
contract and the rules. This again is 
a simple, self-evident statement; 
however, experience has indicated 
that this fundamental is often neg- . 
lected. 

4. The foreman must be sure of 


his facts before acting. This, too, 
would seem obvious, but it is still 
the source of many problems. From 
our Own experience, we have all too 
often found it necessary to change 
supervisory decisions about person- 
nel because the facts had not been 
ascertained in the first instance. Re- 
cently, a group of men were disci- 
plined for not reporting to their jobs 
following a meeting. After the stew- 
ard protested, an investigation re- 
vealed that no one had told them to 
report back. The discipline had to 
be withdrawn. 

5. The foreman must understand 
the role of the union steward. We 
feel strongly that proper understand- 
ing of this relationship can often be 
a link, rather than a barrier, be- 
tween employees and their supervi- 
sion. While this understanding can 
be difficult to achieve, we try to fos- 
ter it by impressing upon our fore- 
men that in dealing with union rep- 
resentatives, they should keep the 
following facts in mind: 

(a) The steward is an employee 
of the company and should 
be treated as one. 

(b) Usually, and certainly in the 
absence of contrary evi- 
dence, the steward is sincere 
in trying to represent em- 
ployees who have brought a 
grievance, and his sincerity 
should be accepted in good 
faith. 

(c) Once a grievance has been 
submitted, a good steward 
will always try to win. 


Some ground rules 


In applying the principles de- 
scribed above, we do not, of course, 
expect our foremen to be naive; but 
we do ask them to approach all 
grievances in the belief that they 
have been sincerely presented and 
with the attitude: “Let’s look into 
this carefully and see what should 
be done.” Our experience in these 
circumstances has not always been 
good, but relationships have invari- 
ably been improved wherever this 
kind of approach has been conscien- 
tiously applied. | 

How, in fact, do we apply it? 
Here are the rules we ask our fore- 
men to follow: 

|. Listen attentively whenever a 
grievance is presented. We 
have found from experience 
that, if a steward is allowed 
to tell the full story, the an- 
swer to the grievance often be- 
comes apparent with its telling. 

2. Ask the basic questions—how, 
who, what, when, and where. 
This often elicits information 
Or uncovers an angle that au- 
tomatically solves the griev- 
ance before it really gets under 
way. 

3. Ascertain the exact basis for 
any grievance in accordance 
with the section of the con- 
tract involved. From this it 
frequently develops that no 
grievance actually exists. 

4: After all the information in 
the possession of the steward 
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has been obtained, defer a de- 
cision until the necessary ad- 
ditional investigation has been 
made. While we believe that 
the prompt handling of griev- 
ances is essential, overly hasty 
action can result in damaging 
reversals of position when ad- 
ditional facts are obtained. 
But, of course, there should be 
no “stalling” either. 

5. Use a certain amount of com- 
mon sense in any decision that 
is made. It. is important to 
stress the reasonable aspects 
of any supervisory ruling or 
decision. 

These are some of the principles 
and attitudes we have found helpful 
in improving our day-to-day collec- 
tive-bargaining relationship. Though 
space does not permit a detailed ac- 
count of the techniques used by our 
supervisory personnel, here, in out- 
line, are some of the things we 
stress: 

To begin with, we have tried to 
establish the necessity for a sound 
bargaining attitude—to develop the 
idea that the purpose of bargaining 
is to reach an agreement and that 
words, acts, or attitudes that pre- 


vent mutual agreement amount to 
collective arguing, not collective 
bargaining. 

We have tried to establish that a 
bargaining relationship is like any 
other relationship—we get back only 
as much as we give. 

We stress acting the way we talk. 

We stress the development of in- 
terest in and appreciation for the 
other fellow’s viewpoint. 

Most important, we stress that 
whenever a person accepts a super- 
visory position he accepts with it the 
responsibility of supporting and ad- 
vocating management philosophies, 
policies, and procedures, and can 
expect the full support of manage- 
ment in return. 

It is the front-line supervisor who 
must provide an environment that 
encourages employees to _ bring 
problems to him for handling-in ac- 
cordance with management’s basic 
philosophy. This is the essence of 
day-to-day contract administration. 

None of these fundamentals, of 
course, is new—but we feel that they 
are worth considering and recon- 
sidering in the continuing effort to 


‘improve day-to-day employee rela- 


tionships. 


RARE GIFT: The ability to generalize accurately is almost priceless. 
Most people go to one or the other extreme: (1) they never draw 
any conclusions at all from a world of observable fact, or: (2) 
they draw wildly incorrect conclusions from next-to-no data. 
—Management Briefs (Rogers, Slade & Hill) 
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UPERVISION 


r STRENGTHENING THE LINKS 


By L. David Korb 


Bureau of Programs and Standards 


U.S. Civil Service Commission 


RODUCTIVITY, it has been said, is 

partly a state of mind. For the 
mechanics of production—the prob- 
lems of improving machines, ma- 
terials, and methods—are no longer 
unknown quantities to top man- 
agement today, or to individual 
operating supervisors. These prob- 
lems are well on the way to being 
solved. The variable is still the hu- 
man one. 


f 
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It is in this larger sense that pro- 
ductivity has been defined as the 
willingness of workers to exert their 
energy in the interests of turning 
out the goods or services that the 
company is in business to produce. 
The emphasis, it should be noted, 
is on willingness—on voluntary co- 
operation. For productivity, man- 
agement has found, can be achieved 
by dint of pressure—but at the cost 
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of employee morale and the eventual 
deterioration of quality as well as 
output. 

No company can long compete 
in the open market unless it has its 
employees on its side. Management 
uses many methods to get this em- 
ployee support—for example, incen- 
tive wage systems, bonuses, training 
programs, improved working con- 
ditions, and the like. These are im- 
portant, but in the last analysis high 
productivity and morale depend on 
the individual performance of people 
working together. 

This is where the supervisor 
comes in. For the basic component in 
industrial efficiency is the work 
group. And the supervisor has more 
to do with the effectiveness of the 
work group than any other single 
factor. He is at the point of action; 
he is with the people who do the 
work. 

Small wonder that we say that 
the supervisor holds the key to in- 
creased productivity. Rather than 
driving his subordinates, or even 
having them work harder, he can 
increase productivity by: 

¢ making better use of.employee 

energy and effort; 

* organizing the assignment and 

flow of work to facilitate out- 


put; 

* training employees to work ef- 
ficiently; 

* getting to understand em- 


ployees as individuals and as 
group members; 
* building a group attitude of 
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cooperation which stimulates 
each employee to do a better 
job; 

* developing an understanding of 
the employees’ desire to do a 
good job; 

* giving proper recognition and 
awards for good ideas and su- 
perior performance; 

* giving employees full oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their 
worth. 

When a manager seeks to in- 
crease the effectiveness of his unit, 
he helps his company, the con- 
sumers who purchase its goods or 
services, and himself. 


High productivity reflects 
good supervision 


Increasing employee productivity 
is important. to the supervisor be- 
cause— 

|. The efficient use of employee 
ability and energy is one of 
the major responsibilities of a 
supervisor. 

2. Superiors will judge a super- 
visor largely in terms of the 
productivity of his unit. 

3. A supervisor’s chance for ad- 
vancement up the manage- 
ment ladder is improved if he 
has shown ability to stimulate 
employees to put out a good 
product. 

4. His job will be easier when 
employees work under the 
driving power of their own de- 
sire to do a good job. 


5. A manager gets personal sat- 
isfaction from heading a team 
of effective, cooperating pro- 
ducers. 

6.. He takes pride in doing well, 
in serving his outfit, in build- 
ing the name and reputation 


of his organization as an effi- | 


cient employer. 

7. He will thereby build a good 
unit which will attract and 
hold good people. On the con- 
trary, if productivity is low, 
the good workers will leave, 
and the drones will stay on 
forever. 

This is the challenge of produc- 
tivity. Let us consider how this chal- 
lenge can be met. 

Let us admit that it is not easy to 
obtain high production and morale. 
It takes a good supervisor to do it. 
It isn’t a matter of tricky methods, 
special: education, or applying spe- 
cific rules. Rather, it takes common 
sense, the desire to do a good job, 
an understanding of and respect for 
people, and a thorough knowledge 
of the work situation. It takes con- 
structive thinking about the prob- 
lem, advance planning, and the will- 
ingness to act in good faith. 

Sometimes a supervisor feels that 
there isn’t too much he can do to 
improve the work effectiveness of 
his unit, because he doesn’t have the 
freedom—the authority—to arrange 
the work of his unit as he might 
think it should be arranged. Every 
organization places limitations on 
the supervisor. This may arise from 


management-established procedures, 
budgetary and personnel controls, or 
the availability of materials and fa- 
cilities. Yet, within this framework, 
the supervisor does have some op- 
portunity to arrange, organize, and 
control the activities of his people, 
and the methods, equipment, and 
materials they use in the course of 
their jobs. -How supervisor 
blends and uses these elements adds 
to or subtracts from a good produc- 
tion record. 


Factors in productivity 


Sometimes a supervisor reads in 
a Magazine a suggestion for improv- 
ing production. It makes sense, and 
it looks easy. He tries it in his own 
shop. He may find it doesn’t work, 
and he wonders why. 

The answer may be that taking 
care of just one problem may not be 
enough. As the supervisor knows 
from his own experience, there are 
many different factors involved in 
getting out work. It is like a com- 
bination lock: it takes a number of 
different turns to unlock the door. 

In a unit where things move along 
fairly smoothly, the level of produc- 
tion, when small ups and downs are 
averaged out, tends to be about the 
same over a period of time. Produc- 
tion is in a kind of equilibrium or 
balance. It isn’t going up and it isn't 
going down very much. 

What holds it in this balance? 
What keeps the output of this unit 
at about the same level month after 
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month? It doesn’t just floa. up there. 
The answer is that there are a num- 
ber of positive factors that tend to 
push the level up, and an equivalent 
number of negative factors that push 
the level down. And after a time, 
these tend to balance one another. 

Examples of forces that keep pro- 
duction down are: poor attitude to- 
ward work goals, obsolete equip- 
ment, sheer laziness, indifferent su- 
pervision, personal friction, and 
monotony of work. Exampl:s of the 
things that push production up are: 
the workers’ knowledge of the im- 
portance of their tasks, supervision 
that recognizes the value of the indi- 
vidual worker, worker acceptance of 
production goals, good communica- 
tions between workers and super- 
visor, mutual helpfulness and con- 
sideration, safe working environ- 
ment, meaningful incentives, and 
good equipment. 

One can now see that in order to 
move the level of production up, it 
is important to weaken or reduce the 
forces that keep production down, 
and strengthen the factors that push 
production up. If a manager works 
on one of the many forces, whether 
up or down, it may not help. It 
may make only a temporary im- 
provement. 

What has to be done in your 
unit? Being there, you know best. 
Look about you. Find out what 
forces are pushing output down in 
your unit, and work on reducing 
these. Look at the physical condi- 
tion and layout of your unit, and at 
each individual under your super- 
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vision, and ask yourself how you 
can strengthen the forces that in- 
crease output. 

There is no single, unchanging 
rule for getting out production. 
However, we can offer some helpful 
suggestions, some guideposts. These 
suggestions come from the experi- 
ence of successful supervisors; and 
from the findings of scientists who 
have been studying why some or- 
ganizations work better than others. 


Obtaining high productivity 


Essentially, increasing production 
is a matter of good management. It 
depends on the way you supervise 
your subordinates, and plan and or- 
ganize the work of your unit, using 
materials, equipment, and facilities 
efficiently. You can increase the pro- 
ductive effectiveness of your unit 
by— 

¢ Responding to the needs and 
wants of your employees. 

¢ Building group pride and team- 
work. 

¢ Developing work-oriented em- 
ployees. 

¢ Setting appropriate work goals. 

¢ Efficiently organizing the ma- 
terials and equipment your employ- 
ees use for production. 

These actions are, of course, re- 
lated, but for sake of pinpointing 
this discussion, let us look at them 
one at a time. 

Responding to the needs and 
wants of employees—We some- 
times forget that people work, not 
only for the income work provides, 


but also for the satisfaction that 
work gives to them. Willingness to 
produce is related to how the needs 
and wants of employees are met on 
the job. 

What are these job needs? In gen- 
eral, they are the following: 

Participation. Employees will be 
more productive if they can take 
part in the planning for their work. 
When they participate in planning a 
job, the work becomes their work— 
not just your work; and work that is 
theirs, they will try to do well. You 
can obtain participation by allowing 
employees to discuss work problems 
freely; by asking for and consider- 
ing their advice; by inviting their 
recommendations before decisions 
are made. 

Sharing does not mean giving up 
your authority as a supervisor. It 
means being a democratic leader. It 
means utilizing the resources of in- 
telligence, interest, and ingenuity 
that are in the group to plan and 
carry out the work of the unit. 

Opportunity. Employees want to 
feel that they grow better as they 
grow older. They do not want to 
stay in a rut. You can satisfy this 
desire by building opportunity for 
growth into each job. Opportunity 
that comes only through advance- 
ment to other jobs will not do. 

You can provide opportunity for 
growth to your employees by: (1) 
helping them build their skills 
through training; (2) allowing in- 
dividuals to take more initiative in 
selecting the methods by which the 
work is done; (3) scheduling assign- 


ments to provide variety in the work 
done; and (4) giving experienced 
employees more important assign- 
ments—such as teaching new em- 
ployees, representing you at meet- 
ings, preparing special reports, and 
working out production problems. 

Worth. Employees want to be 
dealt with as people worth time, 
consideration, and respect. They 
want to know that they have an 
equal chance at a fair deal. They 
know that the boss may like some 
people better than others, but they 
expect an equal chance to be judged 
on individual merits. 

This need is self-evident. But 
chances are that you may sometimes 
fall down in giving all your em- 
ployees individual consideration and 
a “fair shake.” Just in case you ever 
feel you are getting off the beam, 
remember the most basic of all axi- 
oms—the golden rule. If you check 
your performance against it, you will 
find that your measure will increase 
in the eyes of your. employees. 

Ego-Satisfaction. Ego- or self-sat- 
isfaction is made up of everything 
that contributes to one’s sense of 
pride and self-esteem. The feeling 
of dignity that comes from being 
treated as a person of worth, the 
sense of significance that participa- 
tion provides, the tribute of others— 
all these help satisfy a person’s ego. 

As a supervisor, you want to di- 
rect the need for ego-satisfaction 
into productive channels. You do 
this by being sensitive to how peo- 
ple react to their work. How do you 
find this out? Listen and observe. 
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The employees will tell you or show 
by their attitudes what they enjoy 
about their work and what they take 
pride in doing. Then, in your rela- 
tionship with them, emphasize these 
positive satisfactions. 

For example, a supervisor noted 
that a machinist especially 
proud of his precision in hand-filing 
a metal machine part. When there 
was a call for such handwork, he 
would give the job to the machinist, 
with some such remark as, “Arthur, 
here’s a part that really has to be 
worked closely. Could you take it 
and give it your usual touch?” 

Try this: Give the worker a task 
that he considers a challenge, yet is 
within the range of his abilities. Ar- 
range it so that he can complete the 
task, or a definite unit of it, in a 
reasonably short time. Then note 
how the satisfactory completion of 
the challenge sparks his interest in 
further effort. Success is its own best 
stimulant; and satisfaction can be 
sustained through repeated  suc- 
cesses. 

Recognition. When an employee 
does a good job, tell him—and tell 
others. Letting the employee know 
that you are pleased with what he 
is doing, at the time it is done, is 
one of the best possible rewards. 

If an employee’s performance is 
exceptional, seek official recognition 
of his effort. An employee shouldn't 
have to be a genius to receive of- 
ficial commendation; if he performs 
in a superior manner, seek an award 
for him. 

Use, also, the creative imagina- 


tion of employees. Encourage all 
employee suggestions, give them 
prompt and earnest review, and re- 
commend awards for worthy con- 
tributions to the company. 

Building group pride and 
teamwork—People work together 
better as a team. They work better 
when they feel that their work has 
a common purpose, and when their 
effort is identified with that of the 
organization. Getting workers to feel 
this way about their group or unit 
and the organization for which they 
work is a challenge to the super- 
visor. 

Scientists who have studied work 
groups in industry and government 
make these suggestions: 

1. A good supervisor does not 
supervise too closely. He tells 
his subordinates what is want- 
ed, teaches them how, and 
checks results. His job is to 
guide, to stimulate, to encour- 
age—to release the creative 
energy of his work group. 

2. A good supervisor does not 
have to be able to do every 
task in his unit better than 
every employee; he has to do 
only one task better—that is, 
supervise. 

3. A good supervisor allows peo- 
ple to work together as social 
beings. A reasonable amount 
of social conversation among 
workers serves to build group 
solidarity. 

4. A good supervisor knows that 
some employees tend to be- 
come informal leaders of the 
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group. He doesn’t resist this; 
he knows this development is 
natural and commonplace. He 
utilizes the qualities of leader- 
ship in his subordinates as he 
utilizes, for the common good 
of the unit, the talents of all 
employees. 

5. A good supervisor stands up 
for his employees. He does his 
best to represent their interests 
to higher management. He 
gives his workers support. He 
is employee oriented—that is, 
he considers the effects of his 
action on the morale of his 
subordinates. 

Developing work-oriented em- 
ployees—There has been a growing 
tendency in industry to concentrate 
on the fringe benefits of the job— 
sometimes to the neglect of the job 
itself. Certainly, fringe benefits are 
important, but greater stress should 
be put on the value and dignity of 
work, the importance of produc- 
tivity, and the significance of the 
worker's effort in terms of getting 
out an important end product or 
service. 

People produce, people achieve 
because they believe in what they 
are doing. They desire to do well; 
and the chance to demonstrate this 
should be built into the work they 
do. To encourage work-oriented em- 
ployees—employees who are inter- 
ested in doing their daily work well 
—you must build the value of day- 
to-day tasks. This means putting em- 
phasis not on the big splash, but on 
the steady day-to-day flow of effort. 


Unless this is done, the tendency is 
to degrade and minimize ordinary 
work. When that happens, positive 


motivation is weakened. 


Setting appropriate work goals 
—Sometimes work goals are defined 
in terms of units produced; some- 
times in terms of standards of per- 
formance. Frequently, the organiza- 
tion establishes the acceptable 
amount and quality of output. How- 
ever, whether or not the organ Za- 
tion announces production goals, the 
work group sets its own. The actual 
production level tends to be what 
the work group, by common agree- 
ment, sometimes unspoken, sets. 

Raising the sights of the work 
group is thus an important problem 
for the supervisor. Some of the fac- 
tors that favor an upward move- 
ment of the production level are: 

|. Workers tend to produce ac- 

cording to what they believe 
is actually expected of them. 
Low work goals dull interest. 
Overly high work goals pro- 
duce resistance. If goals are 
high—yet reasonable in_ the 
worker’s view—the worker will 
tend to put forth his best ef- 
forts to meet these goals. 

. Workers who have a real share 
in setting goals—and have a 
feeling of responsibility for the 
unit’s productivity—not only 
tend to set a fairly high stand- 
ard for themselves, but usually 
work toward it. 

3. Workers want to know what 

they are to do, and why. Ex- 

plain changes in production 
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goals. Make clear just what 
management considers a satis- 
factory performance. 

4. Workers vary considerably in 
their knowledge and _ skills. 
Goals and standards should be 
sufficiently flexible to recog- 
nize individual differences, and 
to provide for the employees’ 
growth in job independence 
and level of performance. 

You will probably have greater 
success in setting high, yet attain- 
able goals if you: consider the ability 
of individual employees; assign work 
equitably among workers; divide 
long-range goals into sub-goals, so 
that workers can readily tell where 
they are going; let the workers know 
why extra effort is needed during 
rush periods; begin with at least a 
minimum level of production as a 
Starting point in raising goals. 

You can obtain further informa- 
tion on production goals from staff 
specialists and line people in your 
organization who are concerned with 
work performance. 

Organizing to produce—Pro- 
ductivity is, in part, dependent on 
people. It is also dependent on the 
planned and efficient use of produc- 
tion resources—materials, equipment, 
facilities, and methods. The super- 
visor who devotes his energies to 
pushing his subordinates, yet does 
nothing to improve the organization 
of his unit in order to facilitate work 
flow, can hardly expect to achieve 
a good production record. If you 
are going to ask people to do their 
part well, you have to do yours 
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well also, and set a good example. 

It is your job to be a good man- 
ager. Management includes good 
communications; that is, clearly re- 
laying organization policies and in- 
structions to the employees, and 
paying attention, in turn, to their 
opinions and reactions. 

Effective management requires 
that you have technical competence 
in your work, so that you can give 
instructions, solve technical prob- 
lems referred to you, and set ade- 
quate work standards. 

Your skill in managing produc- 
tion will be shown in the way you— 
(1) plan and schedule the flow of 
work; (2) develop efficient methods 
of processing work; (3) organize 
space and machines; (4) assign and 
distribute work; (5) direct the work 
operations; (6) coordinate the ac- 
tivities of your unit with related 
units; (7) control costs; (8) elimin- 
ate unnecessary operations; (9) use 
the services of management special- 
ists in budgeting work activities and 
breaking bottlenecks; (10) arrange 
for the inspection and evaluation of 
work output; and (11) promote safe 
working conditions. 


Acting to increase productivity 


We have reviewed, rather briefly, 
some of the principles and methods 
of increasing productivity through 
better supervision. Knowing how is 
only the first step. The suggestions 
we have discussed have little mean- 
ing unless you consider how you can 
apply them in your unit—and then 
take steps to put them into effect. @ 


EMPLOYEE HEALTH: 


OST PEOPLE experience it in one 
way or another. And it’s often 
difficult to draw hard-and-fast lines, 
to label it as a state of mind, a state 
of health—or something in between. 
But the winter slump, in any 
event, is a yearly phenomenon. It 
begins around mid-January or a lit- 
tle later and, for the severely af- 
flicted, it remains a melancholy fact 
of life until well after ground-hog 
day. 

People do tend to be at a lower 
ebb during the winter than at any 
other season. It’s been months, in 
most cases, since they had any sun 
to speak of, or even spent the bet- 
ter part of a Saturday out of doors. 
The holidays are all over, not with 
a bang but often with something of 
a letdown. And in most parts of the 
country—if you don’t happen to be 
in Sun Valley or St. Petersburg— 
the weather has begun to look con- 
sistently unpromising. 

The winter slump is by no means 


all mental, however. According to 
the U. S. Public Health Service, 
there are more serious illnesses in 
midwinter than at any other time. 
It’s open season for the less serious 
diseases, too, particularly the respi- 
ratory ailments. Absenteeism rates, 
from these and other causes, climb 
during January and February, to the 
all-time peak of the year. And even 
among those present on the job, the 
difference is discernible. People tend 
to become more easily fatigued and 
have less stamina; the repetitive 
parts of the operation seem more 
monotonous, and for some people 
the let-down feeling sometimes 
colors the entire job. But what, if 
anything, can the supervisor do 
about it? 


Controls and incentives 


First, there is the practical prob- 
lem of absenteeism. If the depart- 
ment is a typical one, there will be 
more people out sick in the coming 
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weeks than in a similar period in 
the spring or fall. Since it is an es- 
tablished fact that absenteeism is 
high during midwinter, it’s best to 
anticipate a certain amount of it in 
planning and scheduling the work. 
Ideally, of course, every schedule 
should have a little “give” for the 
unexpected; but increased absentee- 
ism at this time of year does not 
fall in the “act-of-God” category; 
it’s a foreseeable condition. 

From the preventive standpoint, 
too, something can be done. It goes 
without saying that workers who are 
really ill belong at home, not only 
for their own sakes, but to protect 
others against unnecessary exposure. 
There is, however, a twilight zone 
which, as most supervisors know, 
accounts for a considerable propor- 
tion of absences: the situation where 
a person is only mildly indisposed 
and it’s a tossup between going to 
work or taking it easy for the day. 
This is the controllable area of ab- 
senteeism; and it is affected by man- 
agement’s conscious efforts to keep 
people on the job. Accordingly, this 
is the time to review the controls 
and incentives you've used in the 
past and perhaps to consider estab- 
lishing some system of rewards for 
steady attendance. Absence-control 
programs, like waste - reduction 
drives and other campaigns, need a 
periodic booster if they are to be 
effective. How long has it been since 
the last one? | 

Job rotation on any widespread 
scale is impractical in most depart- 
ments, but the supervisor often has 
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a certain amount of leeway in decid- 
ing how he will assign the special 
tasks that arise from time to time— 
the jobs that represent a break in 
routine. The general tendency is to 
concentrate special tasks on one or 
two people who have already proved 
their competence and versatility. 
But within practical limits, try to 
diversify the jobs of more of your 
people when the opportunity arises. 
It may bring to light some hidden 
potentials! By the same token, con- 
sider getting under way any special 
training efforts for which you've al- 
ready earmarked some members of 
the group. 


Danger signals 


In addition, of course, the super- 
visor should be alert to the physical 
ailments that are most widely prev- 
alent in midwinter. He has a two- 
fold reason for doing this. Not only 
will it help him safeguard his own 
health, but it will also help him to 
keep an eye on his workers. 

This doesn’t mean that the super- 
visor Or anyone else should try to 
play doctor. For the wrong kind of 
advice and treatment often causes 
more harm than good. But the su- 
pervisor can be on the lookout for 
danger signals—such as persistent 
headaches and chronic coughs—and 
see that the person receives prompt 
medical treatment. For the protec- 
tion of others in the group, as well 
as of the individuals concerned, he 
should have a practical interest in 
health problems. 


The common ilinesses 


Medically speaking, one of the 


- biggest trouble makers during the 


winter months is the common cold. 
An ordinary cold, by itself, never 
killed anyone. But it has caused 
more absenteeism and cost more 
money than any of its deadlier 
brothers. The total cost of colds is 
estimated at a billion dollars a year, 
including $500 million for treat- 
ment, and $420 million in lost 
wages. Colds are responsible for 
half the absences from work, for a 
total loss of 60 million workdays 
annually. And scientists still haven't 
discovered a foolproof way either 
to prevent them or to cure them. 


The best preventive is to stay 
away from people who are infected, 
especially in the early stages, and 
to keep up general good health by 
proper food, adequate rest, and 
proper protection against the cold 
and drafts. 

- Almost everyone has 
remedy for colds. The antihista- 
mines, which were developed and 
used successfully to treat certain al- 
lergies, are often helpful in reliev- 
ing cold symptoms—but they are 
neither a preventive nor a cure. Bed 
rest, hot fluids, hot baths, and va- 
porizers will probably do the best 
job in making colds less irksome. 


Influenza (also known as flu and 
the grippe) is caused by a virus. Its 
symptoms are somewhat like those 
of a cold, but the respiratory irrita- 
tions are usually milder and there is 
higher fever, greater weakness, gen- 


a pet 


eralized pain in the legs and back, 
headache, and loss of appetite. In- 
fluenza lasts longer than a cold, and 
while it. is seldom fatal today, it 
leaves the body more susceptible to 
other illnesses, such as pneumonia. 


Since the disease is transmitted 
by discharges from the respiratory 
tracts of persons already infected, 
it is best prevented, like the cold, by 
avoiding contact with such persons. 
General good health will help make 
the body better able to fight off the 
infection. 


The newer antibiotics, penicillin 
and streptomycin, and certain of the 
sulfa drugs are usually effective, but 
they should be taken only under the 
doctor’s orders. The patient should, 
of course, stay in bed. Getting up 
too soon often leads to a relapse. 


Other winter trouble makers in- 
clude bronchitis and pneumonia. 


Bronchitis is an inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the tubes 
leading from the windpipe to the 
lungs. The two chief types are acute 
(often known as a chest cold) and 
chronic. Acute bronchitis usually 
follows an ordinary cold, sore 
throat, influenza, or other respira- 
tory disease, and is accompanied by 
a dry cough, fever, headaches, and 
muscular pains. It occurs most fre- 
quently among children under three 
and older persons, but it can strike 
at any age. 

Chronic bronchitis may result 
from several bouts of the acute dis- 
ease, or it may be associated with 
some other condition, such as TB 
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or congestive heart failure. Certain 
materials, such as sulfur dioxide and 
cement, which a person may handle 
daily, can also cause the disease. 


Because bronchitis can lead to 
bronchial pneumonia or other seri- 
ous respiratory diseases, it should be 
treated very carefully. The patient 
should stay in bed and be under a 
doctor’s care. 


Until about 1940, pneumonia was 
considered one of mankind’s most 
serious diseases, killing many of 
those it attacked. Today, thanks to 
penicillin and other antibiotics, the 
death rate among patients has 
dropped from about 33 per cent to 
less than 5 per cent. 


Pneumonia is an infection of one 
or both lungs, and may be caused 
by many different kinds of bacteria 
or viruses. It frequently develops as 
a complication of infectious diseases 
such as influenza, measles, and 
whooping cough, which weaken the 
respiratory passages and make in- 
fection of the lungs more likely. 


There are a number of different 
types of pneumonia, with frequently 
dissimilar symptoms. Lobar pneu- 
monia, for example, generally be- 
gins abruptly with chills and fever, 
a cough, chest pain, shortness of 
breath, and a bluish skin color. 
Bronchopneumonia, which is often 


a complication of another disease, 
usually appears gradually, with a 
slight cough and fever. Virus pneu- 
monia may be.caused by the influ- 
enza virus or other viruses. It is 
rarely fatal and is usually accom- 
panied by a fever, cough, headache, 
and sore throat. 

A case of pneumonia should al- 
ways be treated by a doctor. The 
patient should never try to cure him- 
self with the “wonder” drugs or any- 
thing else. 


Emotions and well-being 


The whole question of winter 
health, as a matter of fact, appears 
to be closely connected with a per- 
son’s mental attitude—not only to- 
ward his job, but toward his family, 
friends, and life in general. Emo- 
tions, as any doctor can tell you, 
often play an important role in a 
person’s well-being. The person with 
severe emotional conflicts frequently 
tends to develop anything from a 
cold to an ulcer. Perhaps he uses 
his sickness, as some people claim, 
to escape life’s problems tempora- 
rily. Not all medical experts agree 
on this interpretation. But most doc- 
tors do agree that the worried, un- 
happy person is more likely to be- 
come ill or otherwise hit a slump 
than his better-adjusted brother. 


EVERY MAN is his own ancestor, and every man is his own heir. 
He devises his own future, and he inherits his own past. 
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—H. F. HEDGE 


Social Security: Some Changes in ‘57 


HAT’S NEW in Social Security? 
Broadened coverage, together 
with slightly increased costs. Here 
are the high lights of the changes 
that have just gone into effect: 
Payroll deductions. for Social 
Security increased 14 per cent start- 
ing January 1, 1957, as the result 
of changes made in the law by Con- 
gress last year. This. slight increase 
brings the amount of employee and 
company contributions to'2'% per 
cent each on the first $4200 of an 
employee’s earnings. As a result, So- 
cial Security coverage has been ex- 
tended to four types of beneficiaries. 
These new benefit groups are: 
disabled men and women between 
ages 50 and 65; working women. 
widows, and retirees’ wives at age 
62; disabled, unmarried dependents 
over age 18; and widowed mothers 
of such disabled dependents. 
Translated into dollars and cents, 
the change means that an employee 
earning $2800 would have $7 extra 
a year deducted from his pay; one 
earning $3600, $9 extra; and one 
earning $4200: or more, $10.50 ex- 
tra. A further increase of 4 per cent 
is scheduled to take effect in 1960. 


Broadened coverage 


Disabled worker between 50 
and 65—Major beneficiary under 
the new law is the totally disabled 
worker between the ages of 50 and 


65. Any insured employee in that 
age group who becomes disabled is 
entitled to the same monthly bene- 
fits that otherwise he would have 
received on retirement at 65. His 
Social Security payment would be 
reduced by whatever amount (if 
any) he receives under state work- 
man’s compensation. 


For the employee to be eligible, 
his disability must be of apparent 
long duration and medically prov- 
able. He can file application for 
benefits after he has been on the 
disabled list for six months. First 
payments under the amended law 
will be made for July, 1957. 

Lower eligibility age for wom- 
en—Another new provision is the 
eligibility of women to receive bene- 
fits at the age of 62 instead of 65. 
Included .are wives or widows of 
fully insured retired persons and 
working women. However, if the 
woman chooses to receive her bene- 
fits earlier than age 65, the pay- 
ments will be in reduced amounts 
from then on (except in the case of 
widows ). 


For example, the wife of a re- 
tired employee would receive only 
75 per cent of the amount she would 
receive normally at 65, if she elected 
to obtain benefits the full three years 


earlier. Each month she delays af- 


ter reaching 62 means somewhat 
increased benefits when she finally 
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decides to apply for her- benefits. 
Eligible widows, however, are now 
entitled to receive their full benefits 
three years earlier, or at age 62. 

Similarly, working women who 
choose to retire at 62 instead of 65 
would receive only 80 per cent of 
the regular monthly payment. If a 
woman decides to continue working 
after 62, she is eligible for benefits 
if her income is less than $1200 per 
year, and she can receive partial 
benefits if her income is less than 
$2080 per year. One month’s bene- 
fits are forfeited for each $80 earned 
over $1200. The same formula ap- 
plies to all retirees eligible for so- 
cial security. 

Disabled children over 18— 
Under the old provisions of the So- 
cial Security law, the wife and chil- 
dren of an insured deceased or 
retired employee received benefits 
only until the children became 18 
years of age. Children over 18 who 
were physically or mentally unable 
to work were not provided for. 

The amended law provides that 


youngest child reaches 


the disabled child of a deceased or 
retired employee will continue to re- 
ceive benefits as long as the disabil- 
ity continues and the disabled de- 
pendent neither obtains gainful 
employment nor gets married. 

Widowed mothers of disabled 
children over 18—Also, because 
it is assumed that a widow will be 
required to maintain a home for the 
disabled child, her own benefit will 
continue instead of being withdrawn 
when the child reaches 18. 

Of course, even though a widow’s 
payments are -stopped when her 
18 (and 
there are no disabled children), she 
again becomes eligible for benefits 
at either 62 or 65 years of age. 

The amount of Social Security 
payments to the various types of 
beneficiaries depends on the average 
monthly wage of the insured em- 
ployee, and on other factors. Those 
wishing more detailed information 
on their insurance benefits should 
contact the nearest district office of 
the Social Security Administration. 


THE COLOR-RESEARCH LABORATORY at Sun Chemical, Long Island 
City, N. Y., recently discovered some interesting results caused 
by colors in offices. Under the influence of red light, time is 
likely to be overestimated, while with green or blue, time is 
likely to be underestimated. The inescapable conclusion: Blue 
or green interior-decoration schemes, where office work is 
routine, make the day go more quickly. 
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—American Business 


The role of human engineering 


By John D. Vandenberg 


Purdue University 


As a result of research in this growing field, 


machines are becoming safer and easier to operate— 


with less chance of human error. 


HE JOB OF HUMAN engineering, 

it has been said, picks up where 
the work of the training specialist 
leaves off. Men can be trained to 
operate highly complex machines. 
They can also operate less efficient 
machines and get similar results, but 


with a far greater expenditure of 
energy and effort. There are, how- 
ever, natural human limitations on 
what men can do in either case. An 
inevitable point of diminishing re- 
turns is reached if operator abilities 
are overtaxed. Thus, if a worker is 
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to accomplish something which lies 
beyond these natural limits set by 
his skills and endurance, he must 
have a machine that does more of 
the work—or, perhaps, more of the 
“thinking’—for him. 

Human engineering, then, is con- 
cerned with supplementing the skills 
a man already has—or, equally im- 
portant, compensating for the skills 
and abilities which he may have only 
to a limited degree. This latter con- 
sideration is an important one, for 
with large numbers of increasingly 
complex machines being built every 
day, the problem of selecting and 
training highly skilled people to 
operate them satisfactorily is becom- 
ing difficult. The solution of the 
“human engineer” has been to de- 
sign instruments and controls that 
can be more easily read and oper- 
ated. The redesigned items are then 
arranged in convenient patterns for 
smooth operation. This new ap- 
proach to operations and design 
problems is paying dividends in in- 
dustry and elsewhere. 


Major developments since 
World War Il 


During World War II, a number 
of weapons were developed, such as 
radars, sonars, and range finders, 
that were well engineered physically, 
but failed to meet performance re- 
quirements. Investigations revealed 
that performance deficiencies could 
be blamed on the following: 
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1. The great number of controls 
and indicators 

2. Poor location of controls and 
indicators 

3. The need for the operator to 
possess unusual sensory abilities 
(for example, the ability to hear 
very faint sounds) 

4. The need for the operator to 
possess unusual manual skills (for 
example, the ability to make care- 
ful, fine adjustments of controls) 

It is likely that personnel selec- 
tion, placement, and training would 
have solved many of the difficulties. 
However, the pressing need for the 
weapons precluded extensive pro- 
grams which would provide the 
necessary personnel. In addition, 
there were relatively few people who 
possessed the basic abilities to han- 
dle the equipment properly. It was 
decided, therefore, to reverse the 
usual procedure of designing equip- 
ment first and then finding and 
training people to use it. Under the 
new procedure, engineers started 
with the abilities of the human oper- 
ators, and then designed equipment 
that most of them could handle. 

This approach to design problems 
had been used only sparingly be- 
fore World War II, but the mili- 
tary’s success with it stimulated its 
increased use. The government con- 
tinued to apply the principles of hu- 
man engineering after the war, and 
most human engineers are employed 
by the government, to work on new 
weapons systems. Now, industry is 
beginning to make greater use of 


Redesigning complex equipment for 
easier operation augments selection 
and training programs to improve per- 
formance of man-machine systems. 
(Photo courtesy American Airlines) 


these new techniques. Such a sys- 
tematic consideration represents a 
new avenue of attack on the old 
problem of how to improve the per- 
formance of men and machines. 
The advantages of human engin- 
eering for industrial users are: 
1. Increased production 
2. Improved quality of product 
3. Reduction of maintenance 
costs 
Increased safety of operation 
. Greater convenience 
Improved appearance 
Release of men for other du- 
ties. 
Perhaps the following examples will 
point up how these advantages are 
being realized. 


Uses in transportation and 
agriculture 


One of our greatest achievements, 
the airplane is also an example of 
our increasing technological com- 
plexity. The cockpit of a large mod- 
ern airliner is an awesome sight. The 
bewildering array of dials and con- 
trols always gives one a feeling of 
deep respect for the highly trained 
pilots of these behemoths of the 
skies. The pilots must meet rigid 
mental and physical standards and 
take difficult training and refresher 
courses to operate the highly com- 
plex controls that have been spe- 
cially engineered to make flying in- 
creasingly safe and efficient. 

The once-simple but arduous task 
of farming is also becoming more 
complex. The gas or diesel engine 
has replaced the horse on the farm. 
The two reins that were formerly 


Operating a tractor requires different 
skills from those needed to work with 
a horse. Modern designers of equip- 
ment are careful to see that the abili- 
ties of the operator are not overtaxed. 
(Photo courtesy Deere and Company) 
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used to direct the horse have been 
replaced by the tractor’s many con- 
trols, which are designed to make 
its operation more efficient. Steps 
are being taken to insure that trac- 
tors and other commonly used de- 
vices do not get too complicated. 


Increased mining production 


The control cab shown in the ac- 
companying photograph was built 
for the International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation. The drag- 
line is a large power-shovellike piece 
of equipment costing well over a 
million dollars and capable of tak- 
ing 16 cubic yards in one load of its 
bucket. It is used to mine minerals 
that lie mear the surface of the 
earth. The layer of dirt covering 
the mineral deposit is stripped off, 
and the desired material removed. 
Since this is the first step in the min- 
ing operation, the production of the 
entire plant depends directly on the 
performance of the dragline and its 

_ operator. 

Before the human-engineering 
study, the operator sat on a bicycle- 
type old-time tractor seat. He was 
exposed to the weather and noise 
and had to manipulate a number of 
complicated controls simultaneously 
with his hands and feet. Often he 
could see neither the pit in which 
he was digging nor surrounding ob- 
stacles. (This was dangerous, since 
men could get in the way of the 
dragline.) Also, the operator could 
not communicate properly with 
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Mining operations are speeded up 
with a human-engineered control cab. | 
(Photo courtesy International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation ) 


other members of the mining team. 

The human-engineering recom- 
mendations have provided a com- 
fortable, adjustable seat and ade- 
quate vision. The controls have 
been redesigned for efficient opera- 
tion. Protection from weather, noise, 
and dirt has been provided, and 
better channels of communication 
have been added. 

Once the operators became ac- 
customed to the new cab, they were 
reluctant to operate older equip- 
ment which did not have the new 
features. They wished that the com- 
pany had provided such facilities 
long ago. 

Besides the increased safety of 
the operation, the probable reduc- 
tion in maintenance costs, and the 
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greater convenience, the new control 
cab has brought about a substantial 
production increase. A conservative 
estimate indicates a gain of at least 
7% over the production rate of the 
older equipment. In a multimillion- 
dollar operation, this is a worth-while 
return indeed on the investment. 


Automotive design 


The newspapers remind us daily 
of the many tragic accidents that 
occur on our highways. One of the 
many agencies attacking this diffi- 
cult problem is Harvard Univer- 
sity’s School of Public 
Here, a substantial amount of work 
has been done on various aspects 
of accident reduction; and one of 
the: major attacks is being made 
with human engineering. 

It seems clear that driving will 
be safer if the driver: 

1. Sits comfortably 

2. Does not have to bend and 

twist to reach out-of-the-way 
controls 

3. Does not have to take his 

eyes off the road too long to 
read indicators 

4. Can see adequately to the 

front, sides, and rear 

5. Is not likely to catch his coat 

‘sleeve in the door handle 
while making a turn 

6. Is not likely to catch his foot 

under the brake pedal when 
he has to make an emergency 
stop 

Laboratory and field experiments, 


Health. 


measurements, and other available 
data have given human engineers 
the information they need to rede- 
sign automotive equipment for 
greater safety and comfort. Engi- 
neers have measured the human 
body; they have data about com- 
fortable operating positions; they 
are aware of the varying require- 
ments of drivers for heat and venti- 
lation. They have studied controls 
and indicators from the standpoint 
of the frequency and importance of 
their use, and the need to check 
them often. Finally, they have in- 
formation about highway visibility. 
With this information at their 
command, human engineers have 
come up with recommendations for 
the following design factors: 

1. Dimensions, angle, and loca- 
tion of foot pedals 

2. Optimum steering-wheel size 
and angle 

3. Amount front wheels should 
turn per unit turn of the steer- 
ing wheel 

4. Power steering, and its effect 
on “road feel” 

5. Design (shape and size) and 
location of dashboard con- 
trols and individual indicators 

6. Window area, and location of 
supporting window posts 

7. Internal and external lighting 

8. Adjustable heating and venti- 
lation 

To increase driving safety, Cor- 

nell University’s Medical College, 


_the Ford Motor Company, and the 
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U.S. Air Force have contributed in- 
formation about the design of equip- 
ment from the standpoint of injury 
reduction. Field surveys and labora- 
tory work have revealed what por- 
tions of automotive interiors cause 
the most serious injuries in acci- 
dents. Air Force findings and studies 
from the fields of medicine and phy- 
siology have given engineers infor- 
mation about the forces that the 
human body can withstand. As a 
result, the following modifications 
have been made: 

1. Design of doors that will not 
open upon impact and throw 
the driver to the road (records 
indicate that it is much safer 
to remain inside a vehicle in 
an accident) 


Steering wheels that absorb 
much of the collision impact 


3. Padded dashboards 
4. Safety belts 


Chair design 


The design of the driver’s seat is 
another important factor in comfort 
and safety. A seat has been de- 
veloped that provides proper sup- 
port, permits air to circulate around 
the seat and back, and protects the 
driver from troublesome — even 
harmful—vibrations. To do this, the 
Bostrom Manufacturing Company 
carefully determined the dimensions 
of the seat, the nature of the cover- 
ing fabric, and vibration-absorbing 
characteristics. The engineers pro- 
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An adjustable seat, which absorbs vi- 
brations, helps reduce driving fatigue. 
(Photo courtesy Bostrom Manufactur- 
ing Company) 
vided for such factors in seat design 
as the following: 
|. Vibration absorption in terms 
of various drivers’ weights and 
amount of resistance offered 
by the seat 
2. Optimum angle between seat 
and floor 
. Height of seat from the floor 
4. Dimensions, contour, and re- 
siliency of chair back 
5. Angle between seat and chair 
back 
6. Distance from forward control 
area 
In each instance, the design in- 
corporates maximum adjustability 
and convenience of all features, to 
meet the requirements of different 
drivers. 
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A new telephone 


Human engineers at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories recom- 
mended many of the innovations on 
the new Model 500 telephone hand- 
set. 

After considerable study, the en- 
gineers designed the new handset for 
greater convenience, and for the 
needs of the consumers. The weight 
and shape of the .instrument have 
been modified, and a volume control 
added. The engineers established an 
optimum distance between the ear- 
and mouthpieces. This feature is 
not only convenient; it also pro- 
duces a better signal, since the 
speaker’s mouth is automatically the 
right distance from the mouthpiece. 
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New telephone handset is easy to hold, 
permits quicker and more accurate 
completion of calls. (Photo courtesy 
Bell Telephone Laboratories) 


For faster, easier, more accurate 
dialing, the letters and numbers 
have been placed outside the holes 
used for dialing, while white aiming 
dots are inside. This change has 


saved the time wasted and annoy- 
ance caused by dialing wrong or 
nonexistent numbers. The result is 
better telephone service. 

A main advantage of these 
changes—besides better service, and 
the convenience and attractive ap- 
pearance of the handset—is in- 
creased production. The seconds or 
fractions of seconds saved per call, 
multiplied by the millions of calls 
per day, mean a saving of a great 
deal of time, and permit switching 
equipment to handle more calls. In 
the light of the increased demands 
for telephone service and rising 
equipment costs, the saving is a 
highly significant one. 


Improving refinery operations 


At its Bayway Refinery in Lin- 
den, New Jersey, the Esso Standard 
Oil Company has installed a control 
panel that incorporates many of the 
principles of human engineering. 
The panel shown (page 42) controls 
an operation that converts portions 
of a refinery gas stream into a high- 
quality blending component. Such 
an operation must be accurately and 
safely controlled. To achieve this, 
the board has been arranged in the 
form of an enlarged process-flow 
diagram. Thus, the control instru- 
ments and indicators have been ar- 
ranged on the panel to correspond 
to the order of the various conver- 
sion processes. This makes it easier 
to tell what is going on at all the 
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various points in the operation and 
to take corrective action when it is 
needed. 

Such a scheme may well result in 
a more easily controlled process, in- 
creased safety, greater convenience, 
and reduced maintenance costs. 


Human engineering is growing 


The field of human engineering, 
as a systematic approach, is so new 
that accurate figures showing its 
growth are not available. The num- 
ber of people engaged in this work 
has increased from the handful in 
World War II to the many hundreds 
who are active today, particularly in 
government laboratories. A number 
of consulting firms have been 
formed to assist in the government 
work on military systems, and many 
private firms have hired human en- 
gineers to work on government con- 
tracts. 

The severe shortage of trained 
people and the heavy government 
demand for those who are available 
have restricted the volume of human- 
engineering work on non-military 
items. However, industry’s increased 


Portion of graphic panel in oil re- 
finery, used in controlling the opera- 
tion. (Photo courtesy Esso Standard 
Oil Company) 


recognition of the value of human 
engineering (as the examples have 
shown) and favorable experiences 
with the field through defense con- 
tracts should mean increased non- 
military activity. 


IN TERMS OF OUTPUT, today’s worker has the capacity of two 1920 
workers, four 1890 workers, and eight workers in the Civil War 
period. And if the trend continues, his son will double that 
capacity. His real weekly earnings totaled $67.80 in 1955, com- 
pared with $40.17 in 1939 and $32.50 in 1930. (These figures 


allow for dollar depreciation. ) 


—Industrial Relations News, Aug. 4, 1956. 
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When a System Is Sacred 


ONE TROUBLE WITH SOME MANAGERS is that to them a system 
is sacred and must not be changed, even when circumstances 
change. They want work done in obedience to a certain sched- 
ule. They are slaves of routine. 
They are like the old army sergeant who was told to look 
after a plot of grass in front of the administration building 
at a field in Michigan. The sergeant promptly appointed a 
private to water the plot each afternoon at three o'clock. 
One day, during a terrific thunderstorm, the sergeant burst 
into the barracks and caught the private doing bunk fatigue. 
“It’s three o’clock,” roared the sergeant, “and you’re sup- 
posed to be out there watering the grass.” 
“But, sergeant,” the private pleaded, “look at the thunder- 
storm.” 
“That’s no excuse,” the sergeant bellowed. ““Haven’t you 
got a raincoat?” 


—Net Results 
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DID YOU KNOW... 
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Why Do People Work Hard? “Because it’s required by the job,” 
said 35 per cent of the 1,000 people who were asked this question 
in a University of Michigan survey. Another 30 per cent said they 
worked hard because of the money, while 10 per cent credited 
‘job enjoyment.” Finally 13 per cent said they couldn't help it— 
they were just nervous and high strung. 


On the Production Line: Is a man likely to work more slowly at 
the end of his shift than at the beginning? Not necessarily, says 
the British Medical Research Council. British psychologists recently 
tested workers under the following conditions: (1) the worker con- 
trolled his own rate of work, and (2) his machine set the rate of 
work. In the first experiment, it was discovered that the worker— 
despite gaps in his production—maintained a normal output. When 
the machine set the rate, however, the worker’s production declined. 
Moreover, the worker had trouble speeding up his production even 
when he consciously tried to do so. 


Activities after 65: A recent study made by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund shows that an estimated 2,700,000 people over age 65 
are still holding down jobs. Another 90,000 are actively seeking 
employment. Five million persons in this age group keep house; 
2,700,000 are fully retired or idle; and 1,400,000 are unable to 
work. 


Shrinking Dollars: A worker who earned $3,000 in 1939 needs 
$6,122 today to be as well off, reports the Kiplinger Washington 
Agency. And the family with a $5,000 income in 1939 now has to 
have $10,583 to maintain the same living standards. Taxes and 
inflation make the big difference. 


Eye Injuries: More than 80,000 persons in the United States have 
lost the sight of one eye as a result of industrial hazards, accord- 
ing to H. W. Hofstetter, in his recent book on vision in industry. 
Dr. Hofstetter further estimates that nearly 8,000 persons have 
been completely blinded by such accidents. 


Billion-Dollar Shopping List: Business firms are expected to 
spend close to $4 billion on office supplies and equipment during 
1957. A spokesman for the recent National Business Show esti- 
mates the expenditures will include 10 million gross of pencils (at 
a total of $50 million) and $6 million worth of erasers. 


SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 


Mirror, Mirror: What do top-flight supervisors think of themselves 
as people, and what kind of picture do less effective supervisors 
have of themselves? When two psychologists tested 267 supervisors 
to get at the answers to these questions, they discovered the fol- 
lowing: Supervisors who were known to be superior saw themselves 
as—energetic, loyal, kind, planful, clear thinking, and enterprising. 
Supervisors with inferior ratings saw themselves as—ambitious, 
dependable, jolly, ingenious, sociable, thrifty and good natured. 


What’s Ahead: During the next twenty years, the number of 
households in America may increase at the rate of nearly one mil- 
lion per year. The U.S. Census Bureau predicts that by 1960 there 
will be between 50.5 million and 52 million households in the 
nation. And by 1975, there may be as many as 67.5 million. 


Facts on Fringes: Fringe benefits to employees have reached an 
all-time record in the United States. The New York Times esti- 
mates that fringe benefits climbed to $12,200,000,000 in 1956— 
a billion-dollar jump over the previous year. The biggest sum 
($5,900,000,000) went into pension and welfare funds. 


Crucial Days? Single-day absences should be distributed evenly 
over the workweek, according to the laws of probability. But a 
Detroit Edison in-plant survey, based on 10,052 employees, 
showed that 49 per cent of all single-day absences occurred before 
or after the employee’s day off. In some departments, up to 60 per 
cent of the single-day absences fell into this pattern. 


A Standing Problem: Foot fatigue among workers may cost in- 
dustry as much as $125,000,000 each year in decreased produc- 
tion, accidents, and absenteeism, estimates the National Foot 
Health Council. Past studies indicate that foot trouble plagues 50 
per cent of all children under 10 years of age, and 80 per cent of 
the teen-agers. 


Higher Brackets: More men are earning $5,000 or more per 
year than ever before in the history of the nation, estimates the 
Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. The proportion 
of men with incomes of $5,000 or over has risen from 20 per cent 
in 1953, to about 25 per cent in 1955, according to the latest 
figures. In 1945, only 5 per cent had incomes that high. 
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HOW TO READ 


A FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
a simplified guide 


into the envelope with 
your bank statement some month 


is a little brochure titled “Statement - 


of Condition.” If you own mutual 
insurance or a few shares of stock, 
the mailman brings an annual-report 
booklet once a year. At the savings 
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and loan association, the teller slips 
an annual financial report into your 
passbook when he returns it. Your 
church or club sends out a bulletin 
telling how much money came in 
and where it went. 

What is in all those documents? 


Or STATEMe,, 
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Numbers. Lots of them. And maybe 
a bunch of forbidding, unfamiliar 
terms like “deferred charges,” 
“paid-in surplus,” “goods in proc- 
ess.” 

They are financial statements— 
those magic casements. through 
which ordinary baby-sitter-hiring, 
checkbook-balancing laymen get an 
occasional peek into the wonder 
world of corporate accounting and 
high finance. 

Financial statements look formid- 
able and usually are formidable, but 
they don’t need to be quite as over- 
whelming as they appear. 


What kind of statement? 


“Financial statement” is a broad, 
generic term. There are all kinds— 
some common and all embracing, 
some rare and specialized. Each has 


its own purpose and carries its own 


type of information. The first thing 
to know, then, is what kind of state- 
ment you are dealing with. Most 
likely it will be one of these three: 

A balance sheet—also known as a 
statement of condition and by other 
similar names. 

It shows everything the company 
owns, from buildings to money still 
due from customers. 

It shows a dollar value for each 
of these items, but this is not neces- 
sarily the actual value. It is a value 
determined by standard accounting 
practices and procedures. For ex- 
ample, a common method of valuing 


inventories on the balance sheet is to 
take either the original cost of the 
goods or their present market value, 
whichever is lower. That's conserva- 
tive—it doesn’t reflect the “true” 
value at all if the goods would fetch 
more in a current market than they 
cost. To arrive at a suitable “book 
value” for an asset, accountants rely 
to a great extent on theories that 
lean toward the conservative side. 
Thus, the stated value that results 
may have little bearing on the 
amount that could be realized if the 
company were to sell the particular 
asset involved. 


The balance sheet also shows 
what the company owes and to 
whom. And by the subtraction of 
what the company owes from what 
it has, the balance sheet shows what 
the proprietors own, net, at book 
value. 


All this it shows as of a certain 
date. Remember that. A single bal- 
ance sheet by itself doesn’t tell much 
of anything about progress or day- 
to-day operations, about what the 
picture was a few months back or 
will be a few months ahead. What 
does it tell you then? 


First, you can study it to appraise 
the general financial condition of the 
company. You can see whether the 
company is liquid —has assets it 
could use on short notice to meet 
current debts. You can see whether 
the company is rich —has assets 
greatly in excess of obligations and 


Adapted, by permission, from an article in Changing Times (The Kiplinger Magazine). 
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thus a large surplus. And so on. 

Second, you can study it to find 
out what property, funds, and 
equipment the company is using to 
get its business done and, in a gen- 
eral way, where it got the money to 
acquire them. Some of the money 
will probably have come from credi- 
tors, and some from owners who 
have invested their money in the 
organization and who may also have 
allowed past earnings to remain at 
work in the company. 

A_ profit-and-loss statement— 
also known as a statement of income 
and expense or an income statement. 
It shows the amount that the con- 
cern took in and then subtracts ex- 
penses to show the profit or loss that 
resulted. 

An income statement does give a 
picture of how things went over a 
period of time. It tells you how 
much business is being done and 
with what results. Here is where you 
look, for example, to find the net 
profit finally earned on each dollar 
of sales. 


A cash receipts and disburse- 
ments statement—This you are 
likely to get only from a nonprofit 
organization—your lodge or church, 
for instance. It shows the amount of 
money on hand at the start of the 
period involved. To that is added a 
list of receipts during the period. 
From the total a list of expenditures 
during the same period is subtracted, 
the result being the amount of 
money left in the treasury at the 
end. 
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It gives an accounting of past cash 
transactions and helps in budgeting 
future ones. It is often used as a 
basis for examining, approving, or 
questioning the stewardship of those 
who handled the money. 


Language of the balance sheet 


Here are strictly untechnical defi- 
nitions of a few common terms used 
in financial reports. 


First, balance-sheet language: 


Consolidated financial statement. 
One that adds the assets, liabilities, 
income, etc., of the main organiza- 
tion to those of the companies in 
which it owns a substantial control- 
ling interest and treats them as a 
single set of figures for a single 
establishment. 


Assets. Things of value that the 
organization owns. They may be 
tangibles, such as buildings, or in- 
tangibles, such as patent rights. Cur- 
rent assets are cash or items to be 
sold, converted into cash, or used 
up during a turn of the company’s 
“operating cycle”—the cycle of cash 
to raw material to finished product 
and back to cash, which usually 
takes less than a year. 

Good will. Intangible elements 
that make a concern a little more 
profitable or stable than average— 
reputation, name, location, product 
demand. Ordinarily it is on the bal- 
ance sheet only if the owners paid 
for the good will when they bought 
the business. Even then it often has 
been written down to $1 because its 


fair value is so hard to determine. 

Prepaid expenses. Supplies, insur- 
ance premiums, rent, etc., that the 
organization has paid-for but hasn't 
used up or received full value for at 
the time the balance sheet is pre- 
pared. Any such goods, services, or 
benefits due are assets of the com- 
pany and are therefore listed as such 
on the balance sheet. 

Liabilities. Debts or other obliga- 
tions to pay money, perform a serv- 
ice, or deliver goods. Those to be 
met within a year are usually classed 
as current liabilities. 

Unearned income. Money (or 
perhaps some other valuable con- 
sideration) paid to the firm in ad- 
vance for merchandise or services 
that it has not yet supplied. Thus it 
represents a liability, even though 
repayment in cash is not contem- 
plated. 

Net worth. The amount by which 
an organization’s total assets exceed 
its total liabilities, representing the 
owners’ equity, or interest, in the 
company’s assets. 

Capital stock. The transferable 
interest that the owners have in a 
corporation. On the balance sheet 
this item may be the amount origi- 
nally paid for the stock, or it may 
be a figure arrived at by the work- 
ings of state law or by various other 
means. The thing to remember is 
that it normally bears no direct rela- 
tion to the stock’s current market 
value. 

Surplus. The amount by which 
the owners’ total equity (assets less 


liabilities) exceeds the capital-stock 
figure. If this excess came from 
earnings that were retained in the 
business, it is called earned surplus. 
If it came from stockholders’ paying 
the company more for their shares 
than the amount shown for capital 
stock on the balance sheet, it is 
called paid-in surplus. 

Reserves. A term with several 
meanings. Accounting journals and 
associations have urged that it be 
abandoned because it is so often in- 
definite or misleading. It is, how- 
ever, still widely used. In general, 
here’s how to interpret it: 

On the asset side of a balance 
sheet, it normally indicates the 
amount an asset has been reduced— 
perhaps out of caution, perhaps to 
allow for depreciation. For instance, 
customers owe a store $100,000, 
but it may be doubtful that all ac- 
counts can be collected in full. To 
reflect more clearly the true value of 
these “accounts receivable,” the 
store’s accountant carries on his 
books a “reserve for bad debts,” an 
amount that he estimates to be un- 
collectibie and that is subtracted 
from the $100,000 on the balance 
sheet. 

If the word shows up among the 
liabilities, it normally represents an 
obligation, the exact amount of 
which is not known, but which 
surely must be met at some future 
date. An insurance company lists 
among its liabilities “policy re- 
serves” which shows the amount it 
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expects to pay in the future to fulfill 
its contracts. 

Finally, when “reserve” is used in 
the section headed “surplus,” it may 
indicate the amount of surplus that 
is not available for payment of cash 
dividends because it is to be retained 


in the business to carry out some 
special project, such as plant ex- 
pansion, or to provide for some con- 
tingency, such as a possible decrease 
in the value of investments. 


The income statement 


Now look at a few income-state- 
ment terms. 

Cost of goods sold. For a store or 
a wholesaler, the amount paid for 
the merchandise it sold during the 
period covered by the statement. 
For a manufacturer, the cost of the 
finished goods sold as represented 
by amounts paid for raw materials, 
labor and other production costs. 
This item is subtracted from sales 
income to get a gross profit on sales, 
Or gross operating income. From 
this, in turn, is subtracted selling ex- 
pense—advertising, salesmen’s com- 
missions, deliveries, etc. — and ad- 
ministrative and general expense— 
executive and clerical salaries, office 
overhead, supplies, etc. The result is 
a net profit on sales, or net operating 
income. 

Other income. Income that is re- 
ceived in ways not directly con- 
nected with the company’s regular 
activities. Gains of this type may 
also be shown as additions to in- 
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come. A store may make a profit on 
the sale of a warehouse, for in- 
stance, or a manufacturer may col- 
lect interest on investments. 

Other expense and deductions 
from income. Special outlays that do 
not directly reflect on the company’s 
ability to carry out its primary busi- 
ness successfully and efficiently. For 
example, that same manufacturer 
normally would show interest paid 
on borrowed money as “other ex- 
pense” on his statement. And if the 
store lost money on the sale of its 
warehouse, the loss might show up 
on its profit-and-loss statement as a 
“deduction from income.” 


What does it prove? 


Is what you read encouraging or 
discouraging? Is_ the institution 
sound, or shaky, a good investment 
or a risky one? Is a figure — net 
profit, for instance—average, high, 
or low? 

Interpretation, if you want to at- 
tempt it, is the hard part. Analyzing 
a statement is no cinch. The job is 
complicated; it takes training and 
specialized knowledge. Moreover, 
the cold figures themselves may not 
tell the whole story. A_ balance 
sheet, remember, may show “values” 
for assets that bear little relation to 
their market value. The real key to 
a company’s strength or weakness 
may be people—the ideas and skills 
of the men who run it. The real clue 
to its future may be a new product 
still on the drawing board or a new 


patent or a projected expansion plan. 

One of the techniques used in in- 
terpreting reports is, however, easy 
enough to understand in principle at 
least. It probably reveals more than 
any other single technique, too. Be 
careful not to follow it in over your 
depth, and you will find it useful. It 
is just this: Compare. 

Compare several reports from the 
same company. Compare different 
items on a single report. Compare 
the figures of one company with 
those of another or with the national 
averages. 

Comparing balance sheets issued 
by a company over a period of years 
may reveal, for example, trends in 
its growth and financial structure. 
When the balance sheet shows a 
noteworthy increase in surplus, you 
had better look also at the income 
statement to find out whether that 
increase resulted from normal op- 
erations or from some windfall such 
as a tax adjustment or sale of some 


property. 


Significant ratios 


Comparing figures taken from the 
same report yields those ratios and 
percentages that you hear being 
quoted. Someone who speaks of a 
concern’s “current ratio,” for in- 
stance, has been comparing its cur- 
rent liabilities with its current assets. 
Are its sources of ready cash ade- 
quate to cover its short-term obliga- 
tions, considering the demands of 
its particular line of business? Divid- 


ing net worth by the number of 
shares of stock outstanding yields 
what is commonly called book value 
per share. From figures on the in- 
come statement you can measure 
profit as a percentage of sales. Com- 
paring the market price of stock 


- with the earnings per share will give 


the term you hear so often, “price- 
earnings ratio,” a yardstick com- 
monly used by investors in selecting 
a stock to buy. 


Comparisons with other 
companies 


Comparing information on one 
enterprise with that on another, or 
with the averages, reveals where it is 
doing better than most and where 
not as well, whether. it is more cau- 
tious or less so, and ways in which 
it may be just plain different. One 
company may earn more per share 
of stock than another. One savings 
and loan association may operate 
with a larger proportion of borrowed 
money than another. A department 
store may make a larger profit per 
sales dollar than most of its kind 
and size. But remember always to 
compare apples with apples, not 
with oranges. Maybe a company 
earns a dime on every dollar it takes 
in. That might be pretty good in one 
industry and not so hot in another. 


Some key questions 


Which tells you more, balance 
sheet or income statement? Most 
analysts and accountants say that 
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both are important; most also say 
that if they could have only one, 
they would take the income state- 
ment. For one thing, they point out, 
the real value of a company lies in 
its earning capacity rather than its 
underlying assets. And the kind of 
information that investors are most 
interested in is also derived chiefly 
from income statements. Are sales 


increasing? Is the company main- 
taining its “profit margin”’—its net 
operating income as a percentage of 
sales? How much is it earning per 
share of stock? Can you spot a trend 
in these items that is likely to con- 
tinue? If so, you are in shape to 
make a lot sounder investment than 
you could by blindly following 
somebody’s hot tip. # 


What Do You Mean ... a ‘“*Friendly” Fire? 


IT MAY SURPRISE YOU that a fire in your home or place of busi- 
ness can cause a lot of damage and still be “friendly.” 

A “friendly” fire (as defined by court decisions) is one you 
build for your own use—as in a furnace or fireplace. As long 
as it is well behaved and the flames do not spread beyond the 
place where they belong, the fire is “friendly.” Direct or in- 
direct damage it may cause is not recoverable under an or- 


dinary fire policy. 


For example, a furnace fire may get too hot and crack the 
furnace—or steam escaping from a radiator may injure walls 
and woodwork—and the resultant damage will not be col- 


lectible as a fire loss. 


A “hostile” fire, on the other hand, is one that never had 
any honorable intentions—an accidental fire that the property 
owner didn’t want. “Hostile” fires are the ones your insurance 
policy is intended to cover. A “friendly” fire may start a 
“hostile” fire by spreading beyond its normal confines. 

This legal distinction—valid in most states—has a practical 
moral for supervisors and managers. Be sure that a “friendly”’ 
fire doesn’t cause damage the company can’t recover. 


‘—The Atlantic Companies 


ROARING TWENTIES: The twenty-dollar bill has gained until it 
now accounts for almost a third of the cash in circulation, 
reports Fortune. Fifties and $100 bills have also gained, and 
everything else has lost ground. One reason for the “middle 
bill” gain is that men who carried $10 or $15 in their billfolds 
in 1941 are now loaded with perhaps $50 or $60 (with more 
twenties). 
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Handling the Jobs You Can't Delegate 


LMOST EVERY MANAGER has cer- 

tain duties that can’t be readily 
assigned to others. Or at least he 
feels they can’t be delegated, in 
which case the end result is prac- 
tically the same: he ends up with 
too many jobs to do, and not enough 
time to do them. 

When this happens consistently, 
the situation calls for a general 
tightening up of the manager's 
work schedule, plus an over-all 
analysis of his work load. 

The first step for any manager is 
to find out what jobs he can’t—un- 
der any circumstances—delegate. 
One successful manager lists some 
of these non-delegatable jobs as 
follows: 

Pet projects and ideas that are 
his own brain children, which he 
feels only he can handle. 

Educating and training employ- 
ees in the operational philosophy of 
the department. 

Handling any morale and disci- 


pline problems that arise. (“You 
can’t farm this out!’’) 

Most of the over-all planning and 
organization, plus many of the 
problems of supervising and manag- 
ing people in their day-to-day work. 

Jobs that take more time to ex- 


| plain than to do yourself. The list 


of details may be so involved as to 
make it a waste of time to stop and 
explain what you want. 

What can the busy manager or 
supervisor do about jobs he can’t 
delegate? Here is a list of sugges- 
tions: 

1. For one week keep a timetable 
of your job activities. Pick a work- 
week that doesn’t include any un- 
usual activities—such as end-of-the- 
year inventory or overtime work. 
Then, using a sheet of paper for 
each day of the week, note the 
starting and stopping time of your 
job activities. For example: “9:00 
to 9:30. ... Reading and Dictating 
Correspondence.” 
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2. Don’t overlook small items, but 
don’t worry about exact time in- 
tervals either. Just make sure you 
don’t lump several different kinds 
of work under one general heading. 
List each job separately. 

3. After you’ve completed a writ- 
ten record of your job activities, 
analyze it. But first, ask an assist- 
ant to draw up a preliminary anal- 
ysis (this is work you can tempo- 
rarily delegate). Have him make a 


four-way tabulation of the time you. 


spent with superiors, assistants, ad- 
ministrative duties, and miscellane- 
ous details. Ask him to note in- 
terruptions that interfered with 
important jobs and add suggestions 
for more efficient use of your time 
based on these findings. 

4. Review both the record of your 
activities and the tabulations of 
your assistant with these questions 
in mind: 

How can you reduce or eliminate 
interruptions — unnecessary tele- 
phone calls, minor chitchat, and un- 
important items that can wait? 

What activities should be 
grouped? For example: Do you con- 
tact individuals or undertake a 
series of related jobs more than 
once? Could these have been done 
simultaneously, or perhaps com- 
pleted as a unit later? 

Are high-pressure tasks bunched 
too closely? Would your worries be 
fewer, your efficiency greater, if 
they were separated? Intervals of 
low-pressure work can relieve ten- 
sions, and refresh you for the next 
task. 

How much time do you spend 
with superiors, with subordinates, 
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on administrative duties? Does 
your analysis indicate that you are 
neglecting some and overemphasiz- 
ing others? 

Are you using the fastest means 
of communication? Are you writing 
memos and letters when a telephone 
call would do? Talking to individ- 
uals when a group talk would work 
faster? 

Are you using the most eco- 
nomical means of communication? 
Do you make a long-distance tele- 
phone call imstead of sending a 
telegram? Thinking of ways to save 
money may suggest ways to save 
time. 

Where can you do two jobs at 
once? Could your secretary or as- 
sistant listen in on more of your 
discussions and telephone conversa- 
tions; attend more of your meet- 
ings? Could an assistant prepare 
memos, write some reports, and 
help brief other staff members? 

Are you hurried in making im- 
portant decisions? Allowing more 
time for key decisions may keep 
important projects from being 
fouled up, and save a manager the 
trouble of retracing steps. 

Are you sure the important jobs 
you do can’t be delegated to a com- 
petent subordinate? Are those ac- 
tivities the hard core of responsi- 
bilities you must carry out your- 
self? The easiest way to save time 
is to stop using it on jobs others © 
can do, | 

Where are you underestimating 


the time you give activities? The 


work you take home nights, or over 
the weekend, takes time. This is 
work that your analysis and intel- 


ligent use of the check list may 
eliminate. 

Once the manager has pinpointed 
those areas of his job where he can 
save time, he can start managing 
his work schedule more efficiently. 


He can do something constructive 
about jobs he thinks he can’t dele- 
gate. 


® Charles 8. Alling, Jr 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 
December, 1956, p. 69:3. 


Keeping the Lid on Operating Costs 


ASTEFUL PRACTICES, like children 
with jelly bread, sooner or later 
make their marks all over the place. 
For seldom is inefficiency limited to 
any one phase of a company’s oper- 
ations. Experienced supervisors and 
managers usually can spot waste in 
the utilization of time, materials, 
energy, and space, Even though 
they see examples of waste every 
day, however, members of manage- 
ment often hesitate to make an is- 
sue out of such “trivial” matters. 
This is one of the big stumbling 
blocks in the road to greater operat- 
ing efficiency. If a certain wasteful 
operation cost the company $10,000 
a month, the operation would soon 
be corrected—or even eliminated. 
But since many wasteful practices 
involve only ‘a few dollars at a 
time, supervisors and managers 
often tend to overlook them; they 
feel that it would somehow demean 
them in the eyes of their cohorts 
to pay attention to “petty” details. 
However, a fractional waste in 
one job may be multiplied a hun- 
dred times when all instances of 
waste are taken into account. And 
what looks like a trifle may turn 
into a major loss at the end of the 
year. 


The fact remains that some peo- 
ple are reluctant to bother with 
waste control unless they can effect 
an immediate—and substantial — 
saving in time and money. Those 
who favor this “wait-and-see” atti- 
tude might examine some recent 
statistics compiled by a study com- 
mittee of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. 

Although the engineering group 
studied only six industries, the re- 
sults were startling. As a whole, 
the six industries reported that 
waste losses averaged 49 per cent. 
Breaking the figvres down into in- 
dustrial categories, the losses were 
as follows: metal trades, 29 per 
cent; shoe manufacturing, 41 per 
cent; textile manufacturing, 49 per 
cent; building trades, 53 per cent; 
printing, 58 per cent; and men’s 
clothing, 64 per cent. Regardless of 
whether these loss figures are ac- 
curate, or only rough estimates, it’s 
still obvious that the companies 
sampled considered such waste a 
major problem, 

No one expects 100 per cent effi- 
ciency, of course, since all waste 
can’t be eliminated. But even a rea- 
sonable reduction in estimated 
waste losses can easily strengthen 
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a firm’s competitive position. The 
supervisor and manager can help 
bring about greater efficiency by 
making sure that he hasn’t become 
inured to wasteful practices around 
him. Sometimes management has 
been exposed to waste situations 
for so long that it no longer sees 
them, or else accepts them as a 
normal part of the operating pro- 
cedure. 

The supervisor can also make 
sure that all employees under his 
supervision are doing’ essential 
work. A well-paid assistant might 
be engaged in obsolescent tasks. 
His capabilities would be better 
utilized if he were assigned to more 
essential work. This would work 
out, in the long run, to everyone’s 
advantage, including the super- 
visor’s. 


Since time-study and efficiency 
experts brought in from the out- 
side sometimes arouse the resent- 
ment of established employees, 
training existing personnel to help 
reduce waste is usually more suc- 
cessful. This is especially true in 
smaller companies, where personal 
loyalty is a warm part of labor re- 
lations. A sympathetic approach on 
the part of business managers can 
bring surprising results, once the 
value of cutting waste losses is 
made clear to the workers. Em- 
ployees are more likely to cooperate 
when they see that it means not 
only a backlog of new strength for 
the company, but also greater job 
security for themselves. 


BABSON’S BUSINESS SERVICE. 
December, 1956, p. 3. 
Vol. 47, no. 51. 


The Human Robot 


“THE TRUE SCIENCE and the true study of man is man.” So said 
Pierre Charron before 1600. But for centuries before him, and 
ever since, philosophers have been trying to define what man is. 
Recently a test pilot added a definition that we think is some- 
thing of a classic. 

It came at a meeting of air scientists and pilots, an advisory 
group to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In the course 
of the debate, as reported by The New York Times, the sci- 
entists made it clear that they would like to replace the pilot 
in the aircraft with instruments and servo-mechanisms. Scott 
Crossfield, a U. S. pilot who has flown the Douglas Skyrocket 
at 1,327 mph., rejoined by asking: 

“Where can you find another nonlinear servo-mechanism 
weighing only 150 lbs. and having great adaptability, that can 
be produced so cheaply by completely unskilled labor?” 

—Business Week 


HE WHO praises everybody praises nobody. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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Check Your Plant Housekeeping Practices 


DO THE PRACTICES in your plant encourage good housekeeping’? 
Each question in the following list that you can answer in the 


affirmative adds to your plant’s housekeeping rating. 


Do you have a continuous good-housekeeping program in 
your plant? 

Do you keep your employees reminded about plant cleanli- 
ness? 

Do you have good-housekeeping contests between depart- 
ments ? 

Are your aisles well marked and kept clear? 

Do you use mechanical sweepers to keep aisles and large 
areas clean? 

Are your floors kept in good repair? 

Do you make use of manual sweepers and vacuum cleaners to 
clean around machines and in hard-to-get-at places? 

Do you use modern cleaning compounds to clean effectively 
floors and windows? 

Do you have an adequate program for keeping windows and 
skylights clean? 

Are lighting fixtures kept clean and supplied with good 
lamps? 

Are all parts of the plant kept freshly painted? 

Do you use functional colors for indicating safety equip- 
ment, etc.? 

Do you use an ample supply of trash cans, and are they 
emptied regularly? 

Is your oil room clean and orderly? 

Are you making use of centralized lubrication wherever pos- 
sible? 

Is your dust-collection equipment adequate for plant cleanli- 
ness? 

Is your scrap-handling method up-to-date and clean? 

Do you make good use of absorbent materials to clean up 
oily surfaces? 

Are your plant yards and between-building areas kept clean 
and well “groomed”? 

Is the outside of your plant kept painted and in good repair? 


Do local communities consider your plant well kept? 
—Mill & Factory 


BLAME YOURSELF as you would blame others; excuse others as 
you would excuse yourself, 


—W.S. SCARBOROUGH, Chinese Proverbs 
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How Do You Listen? 


VER DECIDE to share a problem 
with someone else — then later 

wish you hadn’t? Maybe it was be- 
cause you chose the “wrong” kind 
of listener—possibly one of these 
five common types: 

Fellow sufferer. He firmly  be- 
lieves that misery loves company 
and is more than willing to provide 
it. In fact, he is so eager to par- 
ticipate that you never finish your 
tale. He interrupts with “Call that 
trouble? Just listen to this...” and 
then pours out his own sorrows. 

No sale. Your second confidant is 
a strong proponent of even ex- 
change. He keeps his troubles to 
himself and would like you to do 
the same. He may suggest, by im- 
plication, that you tell it to the 
marines, the judge, or the chaplain. 
Or he may brush you off with a few 
words that say, in effect, “Don’t cry 
on my shoulder, pal, I just had this 
suit pressed.” His stock observa- 
tion: “Things are tough all over.” 

Free analysis. This one provides 
a shattering contrast. He not only 
listens, but he looks for deep, inner 
causes. It doesn’t take him long to 
discover the trouble. It’s you. His 
considered evaluation of your per- 
sonal failings makes that—if noth- 
ing else—quite clear. 

Echo chamber. This “listener” is 
all ears, with little, apparently, in 
between. He hears, for example, 
that you’ve lost your billfold, to- 
gether with a week’s pay. Comes 
the echo: “So you lost a week’s pay, 
huh?” It’s like hollering down a 
rain barrel. 
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The deluge. “‘How can you stand 
it?” this one cries. ““Let me help.” 

Before you know it, petitions are 
circulating, neighbors are bringing 
in plates of cookies, an attorney is 
hired to bring your case to the 
highest court, and the telephone is 
alive with well-wishers. 

What went wrong here? Well, the 
fellow who cut in to tell his own 
troubles was plain selfish. The 
brush-off artist was rude and un- 
feeling. The “‘analyst” was perhaps 
projecting his own deficiencies. And 
it’s quite possible that the guy who 
“helped” too much was flattering 
himself with all the fuss he raised. 

Here are some suggestions to 
follow when someone brings his 
troubles to you: 

Listen. Don’t change the subject 
or introduce your own worries. 

Listen sympathetically, not criti- 
cally. 

Be slow to place the blame. 

Show real interest or none, but 
don’t fake your feelings. 

Help if you can, but offer only 
the help that is needed and accept- 
able. 

Remember, sharing troubles is 
part of knowing and living with 
other people. Understanding and 
sympathy are among the qualities 
that relationships worth 
while. And many a problem has 
been made easier to bear because 
someone gave it a sympathetic 
hearing. 


® CHANGING TIMES. 
(The Kiplinger Magazine). 
October, 1956, p. 46. 


Getting the Best Results from Work Assignments 


GoME YEARS AGO, work assignments 
were often made by tossing the 
job in the lap of the employee who 
looked least busy at the moment 
and letting him take it from there. 
This method required little effort 
on the manager’s part—and some- 
times the job got done satisfac- 
torily. More often than not, how- 
ever, it didn’t; and the problem 
was thrown back at the manager, 
who solved it by doing the job him- 
self. Today, of course, managers 
and supervisors are more aware of 
the importance of planning work 
assignments to get the best pos- 
sible results. Here are some sug- 
gestions for making assignments 
flow more smoothly and efficiently. 
1. Present a clear picture of all 
the facts. Any assignment that 
gives the employee only half a pic- 
ture of what is to be done, or how 
he is to do it, leaves a wide margin 
for error and possible failure. 
Making certain that the employee 
has all the pertinent data, and 
clearly understands it, is one way 
of reducing the chance for error. 
Such a presentation need not go 
‘into fine detail; but every assign- 
ment should be checked carefully 
to make sure all the facts are given 
to the person who is to handle it. 
2. Specify the importance of the 
assignment. A job handed out in 
an offhand manner will not impress 
the employee as being of consider- 
able importance and therefore de- 
serving of extra effort and care. 
3. Check up and reassure the em- 
ployee from time to time. Many 


work assignments take several days, 
and the manager should have a 
regular routine of checking work 
progress with the employee. This 
helps to insure that the job will be 
done properly and on schedule. It 
also lets the worker know that the 
supervisor hasn’t forgotten about 
the assignment, and gives him an 
opportunity to discuss any difficul- 
ties he has encountered. 

These are also good occasions to 
let the person know how he is doing 
on the assignment. Naturally, he 
may not be handling all the details 
exactly as the supervisor would, 
but if the man really is on a wrong 
tack, the supervisor should take 
time to explain why the job must 
be done another way. It is most 
important, however, for the super- 
visor not to show impatience with 
the speed, ability, or ingenuity of 
the employee. Doing so accom- 
plishes nothing constructive — it 
merely discourages him and leads 
to a lessening of effort. 

4. Tell the employee whom he 
must see to carry out the assign- 
ment, and inform the people he 
will have to contact. This procedure 
makes the assignment easier. It 
also saves time for the employee, 
since he won’t have to flounder 
around figuring out who they are. 

When the manager lets the other 
people know they are expected to 
cooperate with, the man doing the 
job, it tends to minimize hard feel- 
ings and insure better cooperation. 
This is particularly necessary when 
the person given the assignment 
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needs confidential information or 
extra help from other individuals. 

5. Don’t pass along the “hot po- 
tatoes”’ to take yourself off a spot. 
This is the line of least resistance 
for the individual confronted with 
an unappealing “or difficult prob- 
lem, but such procedure never en- 
dears a manager to his subordi- 
nates. They recognize the jobs 
which the manager should handle 
himself. When a person has a hot 
potato suddenly thrust upon him, 
he usually becomes unhappy. Under 
such circumstances, he may not 
only find it difficult to carry out 
the assignment but, in most in- 
stances, will do no more than is 
required to get by. 

In this category belong the jobs 
which the manager must do him- 
self—the jobs which are purely 
managerial functions and which 
can’t be delegated to employees. It’s 
not only bad policy, but also unfair 
to expect subordinates to deal with 
personnel problems, for example. 

6. Don’t. pass along assignments 
that are too technical for the em- 


ployee to handle. Every work as- 
signment should be carefully ex- 
amined for this. An efficient em- 
ployee can be reduced to virtual 
incompetence by a continued bar- 
rage of assignments that are be- 
yond his capabilities. Careful check- 
ing of the technical requirements 
and the ability of the person to 
carry out the assignment should be 
a “must” on every major assign- 
ment. It is also advisable on rela- 
tively minor assignments. 
7. A manager should not delegate 
jobs he can handle more efficiently 
himself. The primary responsibility 
of any supervisor is to get the job 
done quickly and economically. It’s 
wasteful to delegate a job the man- 
ager can best handle himself. How- 
ever, some caution should be used 
in applying this rule. If the man- 
ager finds himself with a great 
many duties that only he can carry 
out properly, he should consider, 
perhaps, whether his employees are 
getting the proper kind of training. 


© Ernest W. Fair. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 


December, 1956, p. 70:2. 


You Can’t Hire a Hand 


YOU CAN’T HIRE A HAND. You can’t split off his need of money 
and his skills from the rest of him, and simply match one up 
against the other. When a man punches a time clock and walks 
to his bench, he brings the whole of him along. That’s the way 
he’s made; he can’t help it. He brings a whole flock of needs, 
and he can’t leave these needs at home. That’s because he’s a 
man, and you hire him because he is a man. If all you needed 
was a pair of hands, you’d set your engineer to devising a sub- 
stitute for them. But you need his intelligence and his skill 
and his judgment, and those are a part of his personality. You 
need his personality—but you’ve got to take his personality 


whole. 
—TEMPLE BURLING 


Five Tests for Better Letters 


VERY MANAGER who writes letters 

has two basic reasons for want- 
ing to improve the quality of cor- 
respondence. First, he knows that 
slipshod writing reflects on the 
quality of thought it expresses, just 
as poor dress or bad speech on a 
salesman’s part reflects on the qual- 
ity of the product he is trying to 
sell. Secondly, he knows that 
business writing is functional—it 
should transmit thoughts from one 
mind to another. Any error or con- 
fusion in the use of words defeats 
the purpose of the writing. 

Nearly every businessman must, 
at some time and in some form— 
whether in a letter, a memorandum, 
a report, or a speech—put his writ- 
ing talents to work. Therefore, it’s 
not surprising that many books and 
articles have been written on the 
subject. Most of this material, how- 
ever, deals with business writing as 
a whole and covers the topic in vast 
detail. 

To the manager who wants to 
improve his writing, this volume of 
advice is apt to be both confusing 
and discouraging. It may give him 
the impression that making any im- 
provement in his writing is going 
to be a complicated and time-con- 
suming process—and will therefore 
have to wait for some other, less 
busy time. 

What he really needs is some spe- 
cific advice that he can apply 
quickly and easily to his own work. 
Yet it’s obviously impossible -for 
someone who has never reviewed a 


person’s writing to tell him specifi- 
cally how to improve it. This makes 
it appear that those who offer the 
advice on how to write have no 
choice but to deal in generalities. 

Nevertheless, there are certain 
common faults that the writer can 
correct in order to improve his cor- 
respondence. The author made a 
five-year study of the business writ- 
ing of some 200 men in different 
fields, and discovered that many 
businessmen make the same mis- 
takes consistently. The writing of 
any person will usually contain only 
a few of the several major defects. 

Here are five of the common 
faults in business writing. They 
aren’t the only ones, of course, but 
they are certainly the most impor- 
tant. If you can avoid them in your 
writing, you will have licked a ma- 
jor problem. 

1. Awkward sentence length— 
Interesting reading requires a va- 
riety of sentence lengths. Too many 
short sentences in succession are 
monotonous, and too many long 
ones are confusing. It’s easier for a 
reader to grasp ideas one at a time 
rather than in groups of two or 
three. However, what constitutes a 


-“long” sentence cannot be judged 


simply by the number of words. A 
40-word sentence dealing with just 
one idea, or two ideas that are 
closely related, is not necessarily 
too long. On the other hand, an 18- 
word sentence that tries to express 
several slightly related ideas may 
be entirely too long. 
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To be on the safe side, it is wise 
to be suspicious of any sentence 
longer than 20 words. The simplest 
way to shorten such sentences is to 
break them up into two shorter 


ones, or to remove unnecessary 
words. 
2. Too many passive verbs— 


Some writers drift into the practice 
of taking a weak stand on every 
other statement they make. Possibly 
they feel that they will appear more 
objective if they are not too posi- 
tive about what they say. They ac- 
complish this by using passive in- 
stead of active verbs: for example, 
“It is believed,” instead of “I (or 
we) believe’; “Application should 
be made to,” instead of ““Make your 
application to’; “The attached 
memoranda are submitted,” instead 
of ““‘We submit the attached memo- 
randa.” 

Sometimes, of course, it is neces- 
sary to use a passive verb. But this 
usage tends to be habit forming. As 
a result, writing of this type loses 
much of its conviction. 

3. Too many unfamiliar words— 
Do you feel that if your writing is 
dominated by simple, well-known 
words it will sound a bit childish? 
Some businessmen do. But there is 
nothing especially mature about be- 
ing abstruse in what you say, and 
nothing childish about making your 
meaning crystal clear. 

The practice of using uncommon 
words is not confined to complex 
words of general meaning, but in- 
cludes vocabularies developed by 
each profession, There are occa- 


sions, of course, where exactness of 
meaning requires an uncommon 
word, but all too often a person uses 
such a word mostly to impress the 
reader. 

4. Unnecessary words—If you 
were given the job of selecting a 
staff for a particular function, 
chances are you wouldn’t dream of 
assigning four men to a job that re- 
quired only two. Yet there are writ- 
ers who persist in using ten words 
instead of five. 

Unnecessary words not only help 
to confuse the reader; they also add 
to the time he must spend in read- 
ing your message. 

5. Words of vague meaning—No 
matter how carefully we choose our 
words, it’s never easy to express 
exactly what we have in mind, for 
words do not always mean the same 
thing to different people. For in- 
stance, what is a “high” salary? To 
some men it may mean $25,000 
while to others it may mean $7,000. 
Such words as “policy” and “proce- 
dures” can mean many different 
things to your readers because they 
are abstract. It’s usually possible 
to avoid vague words and substitute 
ones with a more concrete mean- 
ing. 

For many persons, the mere dis- 
covery of what they are doing 
wrong is enough to eliminate the 
trouble. They may have been too_ 
close to the problem to see the solu- 
tion. Once the errors are identified, 
avoiding them isn’t overly difficult. 


© John R. Mayer. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
November, 1956, p. 18:3. 


PROBLEMS are only opportunities in work clothes.—HENRY J. KAISER 
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Golden Coin 


ERHAPS ALL OF US, at one time or 
another, have felt kinship with 
the woman who served cattle fodder 
to her menfolk one day after wait- 
ing twenty years for a word of 
praise about her cooking. When the 
men said she must be crazy, the 
woman replied with cool logic: “I’ve 
never heard aught to make me 
think you’d know the difference.” 

The housewife’s annoyance stem- 
med from a basic, everyday truth. 
As Professor William James stated 
it: “The deepest principle of human 
nature is the craving to be appreci- 
ated.” 

Psychologists at Springfield Col- 
lege experimented with a group of 
children to study the effect that the 
strain of monotonous toil without 
encouragement has on human be- 
ings. The actual experiment was 
made by having the children draw 
a picture of a man. The only words 
spoken to the children as they pains- 
takingly finished drawing after 
drawing were: “Draw another man. 
This time a better one.” There was 
no scolding or faultfinding; but 
there was purposely no approval ex- 
pressed of any efforts put forth. 

The children showed varied re- 
sponses. Some were angry and said 
so. One answered, “I won't.” An- 
other said, “You are too mean.” 
Several closed their lips tightly and 
preserved a threatening silence. 

In every case, it was clearly 
found that the strain of continued 
effort without a word of approval 
was severe. In addition to the psy- 
chological significance of the experi- 
ment, it was found that nothing 


was gained in practical results. 
Every child lost in the ability to 
draw and in the intelligence with 
which he began the work. 

These truths apply to people of 
all ages. Charles Schwab, the noted 
leader of men, has said: “I have yet 
to find the man, however great or 
exalted his station, who did not do 
better work and put forth greater 
effort under a spirit of approval 
than he would ever do under a 
spirit of criticism. . . . I consider 
my ability to arouse enthusiasm 
among my men the greatest asset 
I possess, and the way to develop 
the best that is in a man is by ap- 
preciation and encouragement.” 

Praise is a dynamic, accelerating 
force. We are very much what 
others think of us. Those people who 
praise the things we do right and 
minimize our errors are the ones 
who make us want to improve; their 
encouragement helps to build our 
self-confidence, makes us feel that 
we can become equal to our prob- 
lems, and gives us the incentive to 
go on. Never, however, make the 
mistake of thinking that mechan- 
ical, insincere praise can serve as a 
substitute for the genuine thing. 
Flattery is a worthless counterfeit 
and fools only those people who 
wish to be fooled. 

Make a promise to yourself to 
cultivate a sensitive awareness of 
the worth of other people, and the 
appreciative word of encouragement 
will fall easily from your lips, Soon 
you will say with Mr. Schwab that 
you consider your ability to arouse 
enthusiasm among your fellow men 
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the greatest asset you possess. ““Ap- 
preciation and encouragement are 
two faces of .a golden coin which, 
put into circulation, often buys 
what money cannot; it is acceptable 
to the proudest and leaves the giver 
richer rather than poorer. With this 
coin we need no jonger sigh for the 
means to be generous, for we are 


rich indeed. We are endowed with 
an inexhaustible wealth from which 
to give.” Who among us would be 
so foolish as to be miserly with our 
golden coin when the blessings of 
giving are proverbial? 

@ INSPECTION NEWS. 


(Retail Credit Corp.) 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


What the Supervisor Can Do About Absenteeism 


VERYONE AGREES that there is no 
sure-fire cure for absenteeism 
and habitual tardiness. At the same 
time, every supervisor and manager 
can take steps to make the problem 
less severe and, consequently, less 
costly. 

The methods that the supervisor 
may use to combat the twin head- 
aches of absenteeism and tardiness 
often vary from company to com- 
pany, but many of the basic prin- 
ciples are the same. Any successful 
absence-control system usually in- 
volves four elements: accurate at- 
tendance records, fair warning to 
the offender, follow-up discussion, 
and an adequate trial period. 

Under ideal conditions, the super- 
visor talks to an employee as soon 
as his absentee rate begins to climb. 
During this initial contact, the 
supervisor tries to find out if the 
employee has any special problems, 
or reasons for being absent so 
often, If the employee continues to 
have a high rate of absenteeism, 
the supervisor may next issue a 
written warning. Each time: the 
employee is absent, the experienced 
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supervisor talks with the offender 
and finds out whether the absences 
are legitimate. If the absenees are 
not legitimate, and the employee 
doesn’t show any signs of improve- 
ment, then the traditional follow- 
up is disciplinary action or even 
dismissal. 

More and more firms, however, 
today are moving away from 
“rough-tough” discipline, according 


‘to a recent Dartnell survey con- 


ducted among 96 companies. In- 
stead of threats and punishment, 
the survey revealed, firms are using 
a more positive approach. The em- 
phasis is placed on rewarding em- 
ployees with good attendance rec- 
ords, rather than punishing those 
who stay home or are habitually 
late for work. 

Moreover, 55 per cent of the com- 
panies surveyed said they thought 
the best way to curb absenteeism 
and tardiness was through good 
supervision. Here’s how some re- 
spondents answered the survey: 

“Good supervision is the first step 
toward controlling absenteeism. A 
personal interest in each employee 


by the supervisor should create a 
desire on the part of the employee 
to be on the job at.all times except 
where illness prevents it.”—D. V. 
Coleman, Personnel Director, The 
Gibson Greeting Card Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Absenteeism and tardiness are, 
in my opinion, directly related to 
job boredom. If a supervisor can 

. show the worker that his job 
is truly important to the business, 
absenteeism and tardiness will de- 
crease. It’s up to the supervisor to 
make his employees feel they be- 
long and are vital.”—L. A, Hill, 
Office Manager, Montana Deaconess 
Hospital, Great Falls, Montana. 

One respondent offered a rather 
unusual approach to the problem. 

“We have good results when we 
take up the problem of chronic ab- 
senteeism or tardiness with the 
offender’s wife,” the respondent 
wrote. “Through this method we 
have salvaged more than one em- 
ployee over the past year.” The re- 
spondent cautioned, however, that 
this approach sometimes “causes a 


bit of friction among the family.” 

Next to efficient supervision, com- 
panies taking part in the survey 
rated “strong company rules” as 
the most important factor in re- 
ducing absenteeism and tardiness. 
A sizable 25 per cent of the firms 
placed this method second in im- 
portance. 

“Good supervision and effective, 
reasonable rules are, in my opinion, 
the best solutions to absenteeism,” 
said C. A. Fraser, Director of 
Personnel, Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
“Although we have never tried in- 
centives such as bonuses, we have 
given serious thought to such 
means. ... We try to weed out 
employees who show tendencies to- 
ward absenteeism before they are 
with us too long.” 

Positive steps taken by most 
firms to discourage stay-at-homes, 
the survey found, included appeals 
to the worker’s sense of fair play, 
monetary incentives, and extra time 
off for good attendance. 


@ Dartnel!l Personne! 
Administration Service. 


Who Says Women Are Extravagant? 


CONTRARY TO RUMORS, wives appear to be more interested in 
saving money than husbands are. While conducting a savings- 
bonds survey for the U.S. Treasury Department, University 
of Michigan pollsters asked families whether it was the hus- 
band or wife who saw to it that some money was saved. The 
reply was: both husband and wife in 59 per cent of the 
families, the wife in 25 per cent, and the husband in 15 per 
cent. The wife plays an especially active role—when it comes 
to saving money—in the $2,000-to-$10,000 income bracket, 
which covers the majority of people. 


—Changing Times (The Kiplinger Magazine) 11/56 


Silent Sound: A New Tool for Industry 


Gounn that is pitched so high it 

cannot be heard is being put to 
work in an ever-increasing number 
of industries. It is saving time and 
labor already: in the metals, petro- 
leum, electronics, chemical, food, 
and other fields. It is being used in 
medicine, in Navy and Air Force 
maintenance work, and in atomic- 
energy plants. And engineers in the 
thriving young ultrasonics business 
believe they have barely begun to 
tap the potential applications. 

In simplest terms, ultrasonics is 
the science of inducing, and making 
practical use of, mechanical vibra- 
tions at frequencies above the au- 
dible range, or above about 18,000 
cycles per second. Most of -the 
modern equipment produces the de- 
sired vibrations electrically. 

Such vibrations, or sound waves, 
have spectacular and varied effects. 
For example, they can enable cut- 
ting tools to drill or slice quickly 
into the hardest and most brittle 
substances—including diamonds. 
Ultrasonic tools are being used in- 
creasingly for such purposes as cut- 
ting crystals and jewel bearings for 
instruments, shaping transistors, 
and drilling square and other spe- 
cial-shaped holes. 

Ultrasonic vibrations in a con- 
tainer of cold water and a common 
detergent set up a “cold boiling”’ 
effect as a result of the formation 
and collapse of millions of tiny 
vapor bubbles. This breaks the sur- 
face tension of grease and other 
contaminants and, in a microscopic 
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“blasting’’ action, scrubs’ clean 
whatever object is immersed in the 
liquid. And the scrubbing pene- 
trates the deepest recesses of the 
part to be cleaned—the hollow 
tubes of hypodermic needles or the 
insides of auto-engine blocks, for 
example. | 

Applications of this cleansing 
principle are growing, particularly 
in the manufacture of precision 
electronic and guided-missile com- 
ponents, for auto and machine tool 
parts, in hospitals for rapidly and 
thoroughly cleaning surgical instru- 
ments, and in nuclear plants to 
help decontaminate radioactive ma- 
terials. 

Beamed through metal or other 
material and allowed echo back 
again to a measuring device, ultra- 
sonic vibrations are being used in 
a radarlike application to gauge 
thickness or detect flaws or corro- 
sion—in pipelines or large oil tanks, 
for example. Ultrasonically vibrat- 
ing wands immersed in flowing or 
cooking liquids are used to measure 
viscosity for close quality control 
in the manufacture of paints, inks, 
candy, soups, and other liquid 
products. 

Ultrasonics also are used in the 
“cold welding” of dissimilar metals, 
a process that, in effect, “jolts” the 
molecules together to form a strong 
bond. The vibrations are used in 
improving soldering and electro- 
plating techniques and even speed- 
ing the processing of hops for beer. 

At least two schools of textile 


technology have research under way 
into methods of using ultrasonics 
to increase the efficiency of bleach- 
ing and dyeing. And technical re- 
ports are beginning to show up in 
other industries on progress made 
in applying “silent” sound to such 
varied operations as scouring wool, 
grinding and forging metals, con- 
centrating ores, accelerating fer- 
mentation in pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing, degassing molten metals, 
and drilling oil wells. 

The ultrasonics business has 
evolved almost entirely since World 
War Il, and the majority of the 
companies making the equipment 
are small, fast-paced outfits furi- 


ously busy developing new pro- 
cesses. It is estimated that at least 
50 concerns are active in the new 
field. 

Sales estimates for the industry 
vary sharply. W. C. Potthoff, presi- 
dent of the Ultrasonic Manufac- 
turers Association, which has 19 
member companies, and of Aero- 
projects, Inc., West Chester, Pa., 
says that sales of ultrasonic equip- 
ment this year will be between $15 
million and $25 million. Other 
manufacturers insist the volume 
will be much higher. 


© Jack R. Ryan. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
November 11, 1956. 


Training: Don’t Miss the Forest! 


THE OLD WAY to teach the alphabet was by teaching each sep- 
arate letter. Nowadays children learn the words first and then 
the separate letters. Educators may dispute other modern 
practices, but they at least agree on this principle of showing 
the whole first. 

Piano teachers now follow the same idea. Instead of tedious 
finger exercises and scales, the budding Chopin starts at once 
with simple selections which he practices as a whole. Later, 
special finger exercises are worked in as needed. 

Here’s the way Dr. Douglas H. Fryer, professor at New 
York University, industrial consultant and co-author of a re- 
cent book on training, applies this principle to the work scene: 

Present a general impression of the whole job. Then con- 
centrate on the most manageable smaller whole unit. Parts of 
any job should be practiced separately only after the person 
has a feel for the total task. 

Don’t give too much at once. Too much material can serve 
only to confuse. A recent unpublished study by psychologist 
Dr. W. Wallace at the University of Pennsylvania demonstrated 
that too much information can so overload a college student 
that he never develops the steam to learn the assignment. 


—Research Institute of America 
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Avoiding the Penalties of Success 


NCE, as a well-to-do business man 

was being laid to rest, one of 
the mourners remarked to another 
how sad it was that good old George 
had to go to such an early grave. 
“Yes, it is too bad,” said the other, 
“but how many of us can be as suc- 
cessful as George was?” 


Obviously, the price of success 
needn’t be so high. Yet three out 
of every four businessmen today 
are living 25 to 50 per cent below 
their maximum efficiency. 

Here are a few pointers on how 
to be healthy though successful: 


1. Enjoy your work. The bigger 
percentage of your life is devoted 
to business—40 years for the aver- 
age man—so why not enjoy your 
work and the people with whom 
you work? Your attitude toward 
each sets the atmosphere for your 
subordinates and affects your boss’s 
opinion of your own _ potential. 
Don’t get caught in a down-draft 
of worry, fear, and tensions. 


2. Analyze your job. Look at your- 
self objectively. Is your present 
pace too fast or your work load too 
heavy? Are work tensions making 
you nervous, irritable, and quick to 
blow your top? Start now to slow 
down. Budget your time as you do 
your finances. Are you using modern 
devices and techniques to the great- 
est advantage in your work? There 
are many time-savers. 

3. Avoid “office politics!” Office 
politics are an insidious cause of 
emotional upset among manage- 
ment personnel, and they are often 
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made the scapegoat for a manager's 
own personal failings. Involvement 
is bad from every point of view. 

4. Keep your home problems and 
office problems separate, for others’ 
sake as well as your own, Home 
problems have little place at work. 
Your associates have their troubles, 
too, and shouldn’t be burdened, 
even indirectly, with yours. 


5. Look on the positive side. Like 
the medical student who “suffers” 
the diseases he studies, you may be 
prone to anticipate everything that 
can possibly go wrong in your 
business. Stop fretting over minor 
crises. Learn to accept the things 
you can’t change; do something 
about the things you can change; 
and learn the difference between 
the two. 


6. Stop worrying about your 
health—do something about it. 


Upon examination, 75 per cent of 
managers usually have some symp- 
toms or ailment about which they 
are concerned. After examination, 
only one third of this group (25 
per cent of the total) are found to 
have any significant trouble. Yet it 
is important to note that the con- 
cern which 50 per cent of these 
managers expressed affected their 
productivity as much as though 
they had actually been sick. 


7. Live intelligently. It is difficult 
to maintain a healthy mental atti- 
tude toward your job, your subordi- 
nates, and your superiors if your 
physical machinery is not in good 
operating condition. Intelligent liv- 


ing habits do much to assure the 
smooth functioniuy of your system. 

Food, rest, «xercise must be 
regulated and balanced for vigorous 
health. 

8. Watch your weight. Over- 
nutrition in this country is a far 
more menacing problem today than 
malnutrition. You needn’t entirely 
forego the joys of eating. All you 
must do is control the quantity— 
and, if you are overweight, change 
your eating habits for good. 

9. Get more rest. Everything me- 
chanical requires rest to extend its 
productive life, and your body is 
no exception: It requires adequate 
sleep for real rest and relaxation. 
Learn to relax for at least an hour 


before bedtime. Put aside your 
worries and let your body unwind. 
Don’t underestimate the value of 
your annual vacation, either. You’re 
fooling yourself if you imagine you 
can keep up the pace day in and 
day out without a break. 

10. Get more exercise. If you are 
an average manager, you undoubt- 
edly are not getting nearly enough 
exercise. Try to take a 15-minute 
walk three times a day. Walking 
around the office doesn’t count; even 
though your muscles are getting a 
workout, your mind is intent on 
the business at hand. 


® Harry J. Johnson, M.D. 
THE IRON AGE. 


November 8, 1956, p. 55:3. 


Wanted: Managers with “No How 


NE OF THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS, 

at any level of management, is 
knowing when to say “yes” and 
when to say “no.” 

This dilemma is not peculiar to 
managers and supervisors. It exists 
whenever people have dealings with 
each other. The big difference is 
that management is supposed to 
know the right answers, or at least 
where to get them. Yet every super- 
visor and manager knows that hav- 
ing the right answer is only part of 
the job. If the answer must be 
“no,” the tougher part is delivering 
the reply. 

Saying “yes” is easy. The people 
receiving that word are happy and 
grateful. The manager delivering 
an affirmative answer is compli- 


mented on his excellent judgment, 
his warm heart, his discerning lead- 
ership, his fair-mindedness. By con- 
trast, the boss who says “no” risks 
being regarded as a scoundrel. 

A company official may worry 
about his reputation, but there is 
more than personal popularity at 
stake here. Disappointed employees, 
for instance, may feel so aggrieved 
by a negative answer that their 
work suffers. Disappointed em- 
ployees may even take their busi- 
ness elsewhere, and those intangible 
assets of every business—morale 
and good will—may take a nose 
dive. 

Because these are the facts of 
business life, one of the tests of a 
good manager is his ability to say 
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“no” with such tact and diplomacy 
that disappointment and _ resent- 
ment are kept at a minimum. An 
organization cannot afford to have 
any member of management make 
enemies for the firm simply because 
he lacks the talent for saying “no.” 

An unwarranted affirmative an- 
swer, on the other hand, sometimes 
produces more complications than a 
tactless negative answer. This cir- 
cumstance makes it highly desirable 
for management to learn how to 
say “‘no” in a diplomatic manner. 

What are the techniques for turn- 
ing down requests?. They vary, yet 
there are certain identifiable pat- 
terns. 

Ask the masters of the fine art 
of saying “no” how they do it, and 
most of them will claim they do not 
know. They just seem to be born 
with tact. Others are more ana- 
lytical. “I give the ‘no’ answer fast,” 
says one, “and then I divert the 
conversation to something pleasant. 
Whenever possible I end the inter- 
view with a story and send them 
out chuckling.” 

Another says, “I try to act as 
though I’m mediating between the 
person who wants something and 
the owners of the company. I sym- 
pathize with the request and show 
that I understand it. But I also 
point out that the request isn’t 
quite persuasive enough to over- 
come the normal objections of the 
owners.” 

A somewhat different line is bor- 
rowed from an arbitrator of labor 
disputes who invariably writes de- 
cisions consisting 90 per cent of 
praise for the party losing the case 
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and 10 per cent of an explanation 
of why he upheld the other party. 
The loser does not like the result, 
but he likes the compliments in the 
decision. He is trapped, How can he 
attack the man who made the deci- 
sion without simultaneously de- 
stroying the validity of the compli- 
ments? If he can do so honestly, a 
manager normally pats a man on 
the back while he is turning him 
down. 

One executive in a steel-products 
company confesses that his wife 
taught him how to say “no.” “She 
read a book on child psychology,” 
he explains, “and concluded that in 
saying ‘no’ to kids she should al- 
ways give a reason briefly. If she 
does not have a good reason, she 
reconsiders her position and usually 
ends up saying ‘yes.’ I do the same 
with employees and customers.” 

The larger the company, the more 
likely that managerial action is 
controlled, to some degree at least, 
by rules or established policies. This 
condition makes it easier for an of- 
ficial to maintain happy personal 
relations with everybody; those who: 
object to the rule or policy will 
normally exonerate the official from 
any personal blame for an adverse 
decision. 

“It’s tough only when I have to 
give an answer which I personally 
think is wrong,” says a department 
head in an automobile plant. “‘I hate 
to take the blame for top-level 
policy. Am I disloyal to the com- 
pany if I state my disagreement 
with a policy I have to apply when 
I’m saying ‘no’ to somebody?” 

This question bothers middle 


management more than it bothers 
top management. It involves rami- 
fications deeper than loyalty to the 
corporation and its policies. Like a 
salesman trying to sell a product, 
a subordinate wants to be convinced 
of the merits of a policy that he 
must apply. How can a man do a 
good job of saying “no” if he is 
convinced that fairness requires 
“ves?” 

“There is no really good way of 
saying ‘no’ in that case,” says a 
veteran office manager, “Instead, I 
emphasize that there are two sides 
to every question. I sympathize 
with the person getting the wrong 
answer, but I do my level best to 
convince him that his point of view 
has been considered and that the 


answer is neither arbitrary nor ca- 
pricious.” 

On one conclusion there is gen- 
eral agreement—that it takes time 
to do a good job of saying “no.” 
The trigger-minded manager or su- 
pervisor who spits out “yes” and 
“no” decisions with machine-gun 
rapidity exists only in fiction. Peo- 
ple expect, and usually deserve, an 
explanation when they are turned 
down on a request which they con- 
sider reasonable. 

This is why there’s a real need 
for expert “no” men, those rare per- 
sons who have the knack of turning 
down requests without arousing re- 
sentment. 


© Frank M. Kleiler. 
COMMERCE. 
October, 1956, p. 17:3 


Arx You Safxty-Mindxd? 


XVXN THOUGH my typxwritxr is an old modxl, it works quitx 
wx] xxcxpt for onx of thx kxys. I wishxd many timxs that it 
workxd pxrfxctly. It is trux that thxrx arx forty-six kxys 
that function wxll xnough, but just onx kxy not working makxs 


thx diffxrxnex, 


Somxtimxs it sxxms to mx that our safxty program is somx- 
what likx my typxwritxr—not all thx kxy pxoplx arx working 


propxrly. 


You may say to yoursxlf, “Wxll, | am only onx pxrson. | 
won’t makx or brxak a program.” But it doxs makx a diffxr- 
xncx bxcausx a safxty program, to bx xffxctivx nxxds thx 
activx participation of xvxry xmployxx. 

So thx nxxt timx you think you arx only onx pxrson and 
that your xfforts arx not nxxdxd, rxmxmbxr my typxwritxr 
and say to yoursxlf, “I am a kxy pxrson in our safxty program 


and I am nxxdxd vxry much.” 


—Industrial. Supervisor (National Safety Council) 


DO NOT pray for easy lives. Pray to be stronger men. Do not pray 
for tasks equal to your powers. Pray for powers equal to your 
tasks. 


—PHILLIPS BROOKS 
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Shorter Workweek? The Facts Behind the Talk 


RACTICALLY EVERYONE in labor 

and politics has had something to 
say lately about the shorter work- 
week. The confusing volume of 
words on the subject grows daily. 
That’s why it may be worth while 
to take a look behind the scenes to 
find out what all the words really 
mean. 

It can be said with certainty that 
labor’s next round of demands will 
definitely include the shorter work- 
week, But an actual reduction in 
hours is a lot farther off for many 
industries than current talk would 
indicate. Here’s how the situation 
stacks up: 

1. Union leaders will find it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to get rank- 
and-file backing in many industries 
—and they know it. 

At a recent AFL-CIO special con- 
ference of union officials and econo- 
mists in Washington, George Meany, 
AFL-CIO president, and a number 
of other ranking union representa- 
tives stated organized labor’s de- 
mands. 

Little effort was made to hide the 
fact that while top leadership is for 
the principle of shorter hours, much 
of the membership is openly op- 
posed to it. The research director 
of the Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper 
Mill Workers put it this way: 
.. There is no evidence... that 
workers want shorter daily or 
weekly hours. The evidence is all 
on the other side .. . Workers are 
eager to increase their income, not 
to work fewer hours.” 

Two economists from the Rubber 
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Workers’ union, many of whose 
members now work a six-hour day, 
observed that “the URW has re- 
cently adopted an interim policy 
calling for a shift to the eight-hour 
day.” 

2. Industries and companies 
where the shorter week is likely to 
come soonest can now be spotted. 

Management can expect greatest 
pressure—and greatest worker sup- 
port—in companies with a high 
proportion of older workers and of 
women, as well as those with rising 
output and stable or declining work- 
forces. 

Older workers simply find it 
easier to work a shorter day, union 
surveys indicate. And many women 
want. more time to run their homes. 
Plants that employ them in large 
numbers will undoubtedly be among 
the first to feel the pressure for 
shorter hours. 

3. The size of demands will be 
comparable with those for wages 
and fringes. Despite the noise being 
made by a few union leaders for 
“30 for 40,” it is unlikely that 
any union will seriously demand 
cuts in hours (and pay increases) 
that will be much different from 
recent demands for wage hikes 
alone. 

For example, a drop in hours 
from 40 to 35 with no reduction in 
pay is equivalent to a 14.3 per cent 
wage increase; from 40 to 37% 
hours would be the same as a 6.7 
per cent increase. That’s undoubt- 
edly the range in which first settle- 
ments will have to be reached. 


Another area for bargaining is 
the handling of overtime pay. Even 
with the workweek down to 35 
hours, the law still requires over- 
time only after 40 hours. It is be- 
lieved that many unions won't ex- 
pect to get overtime over 35 hours 
—at the beginning, at least. 

The shorter workweek, in any 


event, is no longer a matter of con- 
jecture. And in the meantime, 


forward-looking executives aren’t 


ignoring the sales and merchandis- 
ing opportunities that will be one 
result of a shorter workweek. 


® LABOR REPORT. 
(Research Inst.tute of America). 


Vol. 13, no. 20. 


Square Files Versus Round Baskets 


‘THE BEST FILE of all is the round 
file.” We have all heard this flat 
declaration in praise of the common 
wastebasket. Many people even have 
the strength of mind to follow it— 
but rarely to the extent that should 
be possible. 

With correspondence from people 
lower down on the organization 
chart, it might not be too difficult 
to discard “finished” items: there 
isn’t much risk of being called over 
the coals for not having a proper 
record. 

The difficulty of keeping only 
genuinely important papers, how- 
ever, increases with the rank of the 
person at the other end of the route. 
Even in matters of relatively little 
importance, it may seem rather 
risky to gamble on the boss’s never 
wanting to refer to them again— 
merely for the sake of saving a 
little space, 

For safety, it often.seems better 
to file them, if only temporarily. 
But temporary filing accumulates; 
and all of a sudden there is a big 
job of sorting out to do—and no 
time to do it. 


Much of the problem is psycho- 
logical. If the Big Boss phones and 
wants a job done, the answer is 
probably “yes.” In any case it will 
seldom make things better or worse 
to make a record of the conversa- 
tion and put it in a file. 

But if the Big Boss writes a 
memo asking for the same job to 
be done—into the “Filing” basket 
it goes. Not only that, but a written 
communication exerts a kind of 
compulsion. The temptation to reply 
in writing is almost irresistible. 
Result: more typing, more copies, 
more filing. 

This is not the place to go into 
the cost of filing these “single” 
pieces of paper several times a day 
throughout the year. But one lead- 
ing firm in. the office-equipment 
field estimates that it costs some 
$5,000 to fill an average four- 
drawer cabinet. Expensive—if even 
a tenth of it is unnecessary. 

One of the big problems, admit- 
tedly, is finding time to decide what 
to throw out, and what to keep. 
One rather radical answer—but one 
proved in operation—is strict con- 
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trol of the paper-hoarder’s prime 
tool: cabinets. If the person re- 
questing a new cabinet has to sub- 
mit a detailed inventory of what is 
in his old files, he won’t go to the 
trouble unless he needs one badly. 
Furthermore, in making the inven- 
tory he has already taken the long- 
est step toward clearing out any 
dead storage. 

In attacking paperwork itself, a 
person can save filing space and 
typing time by using handwritten 
interdepartmental memos. For vari- 
ous reasons, however, some people 
still hesitate to do the most eco- 
nomical thing, and put a reply on 
the original letter. 

Though the practice is becoming 
widespread today, a manager may 
think it impolite not to send a full 
reply in memo form—or he may 
hesitate to leave himself without a 
record of the transaction. 

One simple solution to this prob- 
lem is to make an extra copy of 
the original memo, and _ rubber- 
stamp the original: “Please note 
your reply on the extra copy en- 
closed with this memo,’—or words 
to that effect. When the answer 
comes back, the correspondence is 
complete on one sheet. If it has to 
be filed at all, it is at least reduced 
to half the usual volume. 

This still leaves the problem of 
formal correspondence, when orig- 
inals and copies have to be used for 
communication and reply. Normally 
they would be filed until the regular 
transfer time, moved to storage, 
and eventually—after perhaps a 1 
per cent chance of ever seeing the 
light of day again—they would be 
destroyed. 
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This constitutes, after all, the 
bulk of the filing problem. In es- 
sence it might be called the “curse 
of carbon paper.” If it were not so 
easy to make extra copies of any- 
thing, we should not face the ques- 
tion, “Dare we throw this away?” 
Instead, it would be, “Do we have 
to go to the trouble of making a 
file copy of this?” 

Some companies have come a long 
way toward freeing themselves of 
this carbon-paper slavery. It is no 
longer an automatic procedure to 
file copies of everything everyone 
types. The originator is required to 
make a definite, positive decision if 
a document is to be filed at all, and 
for how long (except for certain 
special categories). His authority 
is needed before any document may 
be filed and he is not permitted 
to give a general authorization: 
each individual document must be 
stamped and initialed. 

The object, of course, is partly 
to save filing costs, but it also saves 
the expense and annoyance of hunt- 
ing through masses of unnecessarv 
papers to find the vital one that 
gets misplaced from time to time 
even in the best-regulated filing 
system. 

Again, this may seem. like much 
ado about nothing. It is not likely 
that a ten-thousand-dollar contract 
will be lost through a_ misfiled 
paper. But how often do expensive 
accounting sections waste hours or 
even days searching for a misplaced 
voucher? Or how often does Sales 
and its related staff have to recal- 
culate estimates because comparable 
cases just do not happen to be on 
file where they should be? These 


are only two of the many ways in 
which filing errors can build up 
hidden costs. 

The perennial question, in any 
case, remains:. is all your filing 


Management's Stake in 


F ALL AMERICAN workers, 3 per 

cent are inebriates. Close to a 
million and a half persons regularly 
employed in business and industry 
are or soon will be suffering from 
alcoholism—a _ sickness character- 
ized by an intense, insatiable, and 
chronic craving for alcohol. They 
drink not because of love for liquor, 
enjoyment of its taste, or pleasure 
in the results it produces; they do 
so compulsively. Like the cancer 
victim, the diabetic, or the psy- 
chotic individual, the alcoholic can- 
not conquer his sickness alone; he 
must have outside aid. 

Real or potential alcoholics are 
scattered throughout all occupa- 
tional levels. The butcher, the 
baker, the lowest-paid employee, 
and the loftiest executive may all 
be alcoholics. The malady does not 
respect its victim’s race, religion, 
training, social status or upbring- 
ing. Nor does it show partiality to 
one or another company. 

The precise dollars-and-cents toll 
paid by industry in lost efficiency 
and personnel does not, for obvious 
reasons, lend itself to statistical 
treatment, but certain facts and 
figures are available. The National 
Safety Council estimates the in- 
ebriate’s contribution to prevent- 
able accidents to be some $120,000,- 


really necessary? Or can you fit 
some of your square files into round 
baskets? 


John Hockman. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
December, 1956, p. 33.4. 


the Problem Drinker 


000 annually. A survey by the Yale 
School of -Alcoholic Studies _re- 
vealed that nearly 2,000,000 alco- 
holics were employed in industrial 
pursuits. These men lost an aver- 
age of 22 working days yearly 
because of acute intoxication; were 
absent because of sickness an. aver- 
age of two days more than their 


-*normal” coworkers. In the survey 


year, alcoholism was directly re- 
sponsible for the loss of 32,400,000 
working days. The same _ study 
showed 1,500 fatal accidents among 
the 1,370,000 alcoholics counted— 
more than double the normal rate. 
These men were also responsible for 
390,000 work injuries. Dollar esti- 
mates of the annual loss to indus- 
try seem to run around half a bil- 
lion dollars. 

The saga of the typical alcoholic 
falls into a somewhat uniform pat- 
tern. While still young, he begins 
to drink heavily and rather fre- 
quently. His work may suffer im- 
perceptibly because of fatigue, he 
may be late for work, and may 
on occasion have a few too 
many cocktails at lunch, but he is 
a good worker and in the course of 
time is promoted to more respon- 
sible positions. 

After two or three years of heavy 
drinking, he phones the job with 
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increasing frequency to report a 
“bad head cold” or some other ex- 
cuse for tardiness or absence. How- 
ever, he has assumed a responsible 
job and has become more or less 
entrenched in the company. His ab- 
sences are forgiven and his out- 
bursts of irritability and surliness 
are overlooked or excused. 

The process continues _relent- 
lessly. In five years he has gradu- 
ated to morning drinking. For a 
‘“nick-up” he may keep a bottle on 
the job. Since alcohol is a sedative 
in a class with ether, his reactions 
are slowed and he gradually loses 
the ability to make rapid appraisals 
of a situation and to act promptly 
or correctly. His work suffers, yet 
he can usually cover up or bluff his 
way through for a few more years. 

The large majority of alcoholics 
can be rehabilitated, and the tre- 
mendous cost to American enter- 
prise can be reduced close to the 
vanishing point, provided modern 
knowledge of this sickness is uti- 
lized to the full. Yet pitifully little 
is being done at the industrial 
level; and if industry has been 
remiss, society has been many 
times more so. The medical profes- 
sion for more than a century has 
recognized alcoholism as a sickness; 
yet today few hospitals will admit 
alcoholics, and most of these are 
not equipped to care for such pa- 
tients. Public care of alcoholics is 
entrusted to the police rather than 
to public-health officials. The fact 
that two thirds of the country’s 
county jails are populated by al- 
coholics is sad evidence of a seri- 
ous failing on the part of society. 
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Like the physically handicapped 
worker, the reformed alcoholic feels 
a debt of gratitude to his employer. 
This feeling inspires him to work 
at maximum efficiency. Because he 
has experienced a drastic person- 
ality change and is fully aware of 
his own limitations and shortcom- 
ings, he is more tolerant of his fel- 
low worker, is more understanding 
and sensitive, is a far better 
worker. “When an alcoholic stops 
drinking,” one company reports, 
“he is somebody. He is a man of 
character and intelligence.” 

This is perhaps best evidenced by 
the 85,000 reformed alcoholics who 
constitute the membership of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. AA was founded 
in 1935 on the principles of spiri- 
tualism, self-help, hard-headed com- 
mon sense, and inspired abstention. 
An amorphous, loosely organized 
society with 2,400 chapters scat-— 
tered throughout the country, it 
has little or no central control, 
maintains no lobbies in state or na- 
tional legislatures, does not send 
out missionaries, does not propa- 
gandize for the participation of in-. 
dustry in its work. However, AA 
will cooperate with management by 
accepting individual employees and 
working with them in effecting a 
cure. 

The efforts of AA are not always 
crowned by success, they 
openly acknowledge, and it explains 
why this group cooperates with 
others that are active in the field 
of alcoholism. Chief among these is 
the Yale Plan, developed at the Yale 
University Laboratory of Applied | 
Physiology. Here alcoholism is ap- 


proached not only from the medical 
and psychiatric points of view, but 
also from the historical, legal, 
physiological, and sociological view- 
points. The Plan has extensive re- 
search facilities and publicizes its 
findings through a scholarly journal 
and by other means. There is also 
the Yale Summer School on Alco- 
holic Studies, with an annual en- 
rollment of 200 physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, personnel managers, po- 
lice officials, teachers, and others. 

There are also two Yale clinics 
where alcoholics may go for treat- 
ment and care. Experience here in- 
dicates that for $25,000 a commu- 
nity or a large concern (or several 
smaller concerns operating cooper- 
atively) can establish a _ similar 
clinic, where alcoholics may be re- 
habilitated at a cost of from $90 to 
$140 per patient. Of the 1,100 per- 
sons admitted to these clinics to 
date, more than 60 per cent have 
been cured. 

The Yale Plan and AA have done 
much to bring to the attention of 
the nation the seriousness of the 
problem of alcoholism, Largely as 
a result of their efforts, several 
states enacted legislation to provide 
funds for the study and treatment 
of alcoholics in 1949. The medical 
profession has taken steps to open 
hospitals and mental institutions to 
persons afflicted with this ailment, 
and considerable progress is being 
made in industry. The precise ex- 
tent of this progress, however, is in 
far too many instances not a matter 
of public record. Although meas- 
ures against alcoholism are increas- 
ingly being taken by industry, the 
taboo against publicity remains a 


stumbling block to more rapid prog- 
ress. 

It is apparent that the first step 
to be taken by management is an 
open avowal that alcoholism is a 
sickness. If the high cost of alco- 
holism is to be reduced at the cor- 
porate level, re-education of both 
labor and management is essential. 
For this purpose, material avail- 
able from AA, the National Com- 
mittee for Education on Alcohol- 
ism, and other sources should be 
disseminated to all employees. 

The next step is to determine the 
precise nature of the problem in 
the individual concern by means of 
a survey. On the basis of the find- 
ings, positive measures can be pro- 
grammed. The most effective means 
for rehabilitating the alcoholic is 
through the clinic, in which physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, and other 
trained specialists work coopera- 
tively with each patient. Private 
enterprise should support local alco- 
holic elinics and aid in_ the 
establishment of new ones. 

Disregarding for the moment 
sentimental and humanitarian con- 
siderations, the rehabilitation of 
the alcoholic is an economic neces- 
sity. The precision machinery of 
private enterprise operates most ef- 
ficiently when manned by healthy, 
alert workers. Insuring such a la- 
bor supply is of direct interest to 
management. The means for solv- 
ing the problem of alcoholism are 
available. Their cost is moderate. 
The returns of such an undertaking 
are well worth the time and energy 
invested. 


® Benjamin Melnitsky 
in THE OFFICE 
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The visory ry Bookshelf 


GUIDES TO STRAIGHT THINK- 
ING. By Stuart Chase. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1956. 212 
pages. $3.50 


Two men go into a bank on Main 
Street. One steps up to the paying 
teller’s window and asks if he can 
cash a check. 

“Who can identify you?” asks 
the teller. » 

“My friend here,” says the man. 

“But I don’t know your friend.” 

“That’s O.K., I'll introduce you.” 

This-is just one of the illustra- 
tions Mr, Chase gives for the fal- 
lacy of arguing in circles. Fallacies, 
he points out, are nothing new; the 
Greeks knew about them. Logical 
arguments were being wrecked by 
fallacies back in those days, and 
fallacies have continued to derail 
trains of thought up to the present. 
Mr. Chase says he had long been 
wondering why these booby traps 
to straight thinking have kept way- 
laying man when he was invited to 
do a series of articles on logical 
fallacies for the Reader’s Digest. 
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From this series of articles, to 
which a great deal of new material 
was added, Mr. Chase’s Guides to 
Straight Thinking was developed. 
In it, he covers thirteen of the ma- 
jor logical fallacies, illustrating 
each one with many anecdotes and 
examples from daily life. The book 
was written, he says, for people 
who, like him, had difficulty in wad- 
ing through the formal discussions 
of logic. The result is a highly 
readable and amusing book that 
should help the reader to tighten 
up his thinking habits and spot 
“logical lapses.” 

A chapter is devoted to aon of 
the thirteen fallacies, which are: 

1. Overgeneralizing. Jumping to 
conclusions from one or two Cases. 

2. “Thin entering wedge.” A spe- 
cial type of overgeneralizing based 
upon prediction. If this is done, 
then that (usually dire) will follow. 

3. Getting personal. Forsaking 
the issue to attack the character 
of its defender. 

4. “You’re another.” My point 
may be bad but yours is just as 


bad, so that makes everything fine. 


5. Cause and effect. If event B- 


comes after event A, then it is as- 
sumed to be the result of A. 

6. False analogies. This situa- 
tion, it is argued, is exactly like 
that situation—but it isn’t. 

7. Wise men can’t be wrong. 
Clinching an argument by an ap- 
peal to authority. 

8. “Figures prove.” A subclass 
of the above, especially popular in 
America today. 

9. Appeal to the crowd. Distort- 
ing an issue with mass prejudices. 

10. Arguing in circles. Using a 
conclusion to prove itself. 

11. “Self-evident truths.” Trying 
to win an argument by saying 
“everybody knows” it must be true. 

12. Black or white. Forcing an 
issue with many aspects into just 
two sides, and so neglecting im- 
portant shades of gray. 

13. Guilt by association. Making 
a spurious identification between 
two dissimilar persons or events. 

Reading the book will give you 
all the equipment you need for the 
sport of “Fallacy Watching’’— 
spotting the gaps in your own logic 
and the inconsistencies we all en- 
counter in every-day conversation. 
A thorough reading of Mr. Chase's 
book should make it easier to di- 
rect one’s reasoning powers toward 
getting the correct answers. 

Along with his discussion of the 
common fallacies, for which even 
the most educated minds are fair 
game, the author includes a brief 
discussion on scientific thinking— 
ways you can clear your mind to 
get a better view of problems. The 
importance of this material cannot 


be overemphasized, for with clear 
thinking comes skill in problem- 
solving, and in communicating. 
As Mr. Chase says: “Hindrances, 
wrong impressions, barriers—what 
better names could we find for fal- 
lacies in reasoning? The time may 
be nearer when we shall break 
through the mental barriers, as a 
jet breaks through the barrier of 


sound.” 
—C,. R. D. 


HOW TO GAIN SECURITY AND 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. 
By Ira U. Cobleigh. Hawthorne 
Books, Ine.. New York. N. ¥., 
1956. 288 pages. $4.95 


If you have ever wondered how 
some people of moderate means al- 
ways manage to “keep up with the 
Joneses,” you'll undoubtedly find 
many of the answers in this book. 
For it explains—in simple, easy-to- 
understand language — how, with 
planning, a middle-income family 
can pay its bills promptly, own a 
home and car, save money regu- 
larly, and send the children to col- 
lege. 

The answer to all this, according 
to Mr. Cobleigh, lies in sound finan- 
cial management. This has_ been 
said many times before, of course, 
but the big difference in this vol- 
ume is that-the author gets right 
down to brass tacks and offers spe- 
cific suggestions. He tells, for ex- 
ample, how much of your earnings 
should be tucked away for a rainy 
day. He gives expert advice on how 
to save money regularly and where 
you should save it. 

What kind of insurance should a 
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man carry and how much should he 


pay for it? What can a person af- . 


ford to pay for a home? How large 


will your savings be after 10 years? | 
How much should a person buy on - 


the installment plan? How much 
should be put in a savings account 
and how much should be kept in an 
emergency fund? All these ques- 
tions are answered in the book, and 
the author includes many concrete 
examples in his explanations. 


Commercial and Financial Chront- 
cle, also delves into the mysteries 
(mystery at least as far as the 
average person is concerned) of 
stocks and bonds, and offers some 
tips on how to build up a personal 
investment portfolio. 

Even if you’re not interested in 
keeping up with the Joneses, this 
book should prove helpful as a 
guide to wiser spending and more 
financial security. And these two 


items should be of interest to every- 
—G. F. E. 


Mr. Cobleigh, who is a financial 
columnist for the highly respected one. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


BUSINESS ETHICS. By Herbert Johnston, Ph.D. Pitman Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 1956. 354 pages. $4.75. The basic 
premise of Dr. Johnston’s book is that though a man may have 
a good general grounding in ethical and moral concepts, he may 
find it difficult to apply these principles in practical business 
situations. The “case-study” method, which he uses to examine 
these problems, makes the discussion specific and keeps it from 
becoming unduly theoretical. Some of the topics that the manager 
will find especially applicable are the problems of competition in 
private enterprise, the obligations of employees and management 
toward each other, and ethical questions that arise in labor-union 
practices. 


TECHNIQUES OF RETAIL MERCHANDISING, Second Edition. By 
John W. Wingate and Elmer O. Schaller. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1956. 574 pages. $6.50. Subtitled “How 
to Maximize Sales and Profits While Minimizing Merchandise 
Inventories,” this handbook discusses the latest methods of plan- 
ning and control for effective merchandising. Using the “how-to” 
approach, the authors cover such topics as computing prices and 
mark-ups, controlling stocks, planning buying, and budgeting ex- 
penses. The new edition has added application to the smaller 
store and includes the New Expense Classifications of the 
National Dry Goods Association. 
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SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
to keep your copies of this ‘basic management tool"’ in perma- 


nent form... 


@ each binder holds a full vear’s 


issues 


esturdy russet-color 


leatherette 


@embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


@special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 


place 


e binders open flat, insuring 


full readability 


price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that deseribed above are also available: for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and con- 


ference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 
| 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
AMA will poy normal postage and hondling charges on oll orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 


$5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be 
billed for postoge ond handling charges. Add 3% soles tox for orders to be delivered in New York City 
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